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the Administration in regard to the impera- 

tive political necessity for adequate farm 
legislation at the present session of Congress puts 
him squarely in line for all-American honors as the 
prince of useless advisors. For 
five years farm relief has been a 
constant preoccupation of the 
President and his Cabinet. For 
five years farm leaders of every 
kind and description have tried 
in vain to find a suitable pro- 
gram. No one has ever denied 
that the farmer fails to get his 
share of this country’s prosper- 
ity. The only veto the Admin- 
istration has ever put on a farm measure was that 
it should not pitchfork the Government irretrievably 
into the business of marketing farm products. Yet 
at this stage of the game the Senator from Idaho, 
who because of his exalted position commands a 
powerful rostrum, broadcasts a fearful yet char- 
acteristically vague warning. Has he a plan of his 
own? Does he favor someone else’s plan? Certainly 
not. He is merely convinced that unless Congress 


G eran BORAH’S most recent advice to 





passes some adequate measure — whatever that 
may be — in the next two months, the Administra- 
tion will be punished in the fall elections. 

Senator Borah is not alone in his vagueness. His 
position is shared by every one of his responsible 
colleagues. But as a nominal Republican he has no 
right to censure the Administration when he has 
nothing constructive to propose. This, however, was 
ever his way, and we are once again confirmed in our 
view that while he has brilliance, courage, great 
skill in debate, and great shrewdness in picking his 
causes, he is fundamentally an obstructionist and 
destined always to play the lonely rdle of one who 
can neither march in step nor lead the band. 


Every Man His Own Constitutional 
Lawyer 


X& another example of Senator Borah’s candidacy 
for the post of Useless Advisor we point to 
his remarks on a national prohibition referendum. 
As a rule, Mr. Borah has voted dry, but his intellec- 
tual independence has never recognized the neces- 
sity of blind adherence to party or theory. In this 
instance, he proposes that the voters of the country 


+ 
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be asked to answer the following questions in addi- 
tion to those suggested by Senator Edge of New 
Jersey: 
1. Do you favor such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution as will eliminate or wholly repeal the Eight- 


eenth Amendment? 
2. If you favor amending the Volstead Act, is it 


your desire, notwithstanding such amendments, that 
the law remain so as to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages in the United States? 

3. If you favor amending the Volstead Act so as to 
permit the manufacture and sale of light wines and 
beer, is it your understanding that such light wines 
and beer are to be limited in alcoholic contents so as 
to be nonintoxicating? 


If, as old Dr. Collins tells us, the American 
people suffer from adult infantilism, and if, as 
the Army intelligence test doctors assert, a good 
majority of our male citizens are low, middling, 
and high-grade morons, has not Senator Borah 
somewhat overestimated the value of the public’s 
comment on the nicer points of constitutional 
law? Surely, the function of such a referendum 
is to discover what the public wants. It is then 
a question for lawyers and lawmakers to decide 
how nearly those wishes may be realized in legis- 
lation. Senator Borah’s questions, submitted to 
popular vote, would accomplish nothing except 
further to confuse confusion. 


Paying for the Swag 


HE Treasury Department, acting through 

Representative Ogden Mills of New York, has 
introduced into Congress a bill for the restoration of 
all German property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and the indemnification of German own- 
ers for the value of ships, plants, or patents taken 
over by this Government during the war. To date, 
the property has been held for payment of claims of 
Americans against the German Government, but the 
Treasury now proposes that those claims, figured by 
the Mixed Claims Commissioner at about $190,000,- 
000, should be paid by the American Government, 
the latter in time to be repaid from the 2} per cent 
share this nation is to receive from German annuities 
under the Dawes Plan. The Treasury figures that 
eight years only will be required to liquidate the 
borrowings necessary to meet these claims. 

We are heartily in favor of this proposed legisla- 
tion. If it passes, the United States will have. finally 
rid itself of the stigma of having confiscated enemy 
property in value far greater than the claims of our 
citizens against Germany. Such a practice, while 
entirely justified during the period of hostilities, can 
under no code of ethics be recognized as a proper 
precedent in international law. We only wish that 
the numerous nations of Central and South America, 
which contributed nothing to the cause of the Allies 


but declared war solely for the purpose of acquiring 
by confiscation the German ships and property 
within their borders, would follow the lead of our 
Treasury. By so doing they would clean the slate of 
one of the crudest bits of highway robbery ever 
perpetrated in the annals of international piracy. 


New-Old Diplomacy 


Bom Secretary Kellogg and President Calles of 
Mexico deserve congratulations. The regula- 
tions, just published by the Mexican Government, 
covering the practical execution of Article 27 of the 
Mexican constitution carry as their final provision 
the following clause: 


18. Conforming to Article 14 of the Constitution 
of the Republic, none of the dispositions of the law or 
these regulations will be applied retroactively to 
prejudice any person. 


Secretary Kellogg had publicly maintained that 
the retroactive features of the land and petroleum 
laws of Mexico based on Article 27 were confisca- 
tory. President Calles heatedly denied this. There 
ensued an exchange of notes not yet made public, 
but undoubtedly legalistic. in character, in which 
the positions of the two Governments concerned 
were thrashed out. The publication of the regula- 
tions containing the clause quoted above indicates 
that the Secretary of State has made good his con- 
tention and that Calles has been reasonable enough 
to acquiesce. This ends a situation which had every 
appearance of becoming a serious impasse. We 
welcome the settlement, not only as removing a 
threatening breach with our southern neighbor, but 
also as an open covenant secretly arrived at. 


The Crime of Matteotti 


O* course it is hardly fair to judge at this dis- 
tance, and peering through a fog of censorship 
and propaganda, the rights and wrongs of a com- 
plicated murder trial involving five prisoners at the 
bar. Technically, the Italian court which acquitted 
two of the alleged killers of Giacomo Matteotti, the 
Socialist Deputy who dared to oppose Mussolini, 
and condemned the others to the frightful sentences 
of three months in prison may have ample justifica- 
tion for its action. But something somehow smells 
queer and wrong in all this business. The defense of 
the leading villain in the case was to the effect that 
Matteotti, a strong and healthy man, died of a 
tubercular hemorrhage shortly after being kidnaped. 
But the eminent counsel for the defense in his elo- 
quent peroration took other grounds. Matteotti, 
he said, had been a pestilent fellow, an opponent of 
Fascism, a critic of Mussolini, a trouble maker, a 
militant organizer of anti-Fascist outrage. There- 


fore, he argued, Matteotti had placed himself 
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outside the law and his taking-off might be regarded 
— if one reads between the lines of the lawyer’s 
rococo periods — as an act of civic virtue. 

All hands present applauded vigorously, and the 
opéra bouffe trial ended in a kind of salute to the 
Cast Iron Duke. This, it will be remembered, was 
the second trial in connection with the Matteotti 
murder. At the first a group of “higher-ups” who 
instigated the kidnaping were found guilty, not of 
murder, but of organizing abduction — a political 
crime which under a recent and convenient amnesty 
involved no penalty whatever. This latest trial con- 
cerned the alleged: murderers themselves. Their 
virtual acquittal is reported in the American press 
under the headline, “‘Matteotti Case Great Triumph 
for Mussolini.” In any event, it was certainly no 
triumph for Matteotti or for his widow or his fol- 
lowers. Matteotti is dead and buried. The Fascists 
are merry and bright, and the Cast Iron Duke looks 
more like Napoleon every day. 


Sabre Rattling 


N fact, Duce Mussolini is also beginning to look a 
good deal like our old friend Kaiser Wilhelm — 
minus, of course, those pre-bellum mustachios. 
Speaking of the break-up at Geneva, the Fascist 
Roma Tribuna trumpets to a 
trembling world: “It was Signor 
Mussolini’s prompt action that 
caused the downfall of this 
absurd farce.” Another Fascist 
paper adds this genial comment: 
“Italy alone among the great 
nations, thanks to the Fascisti, 
has long ago abandoned ll 
utopian ideas of peace and, 
ee having concentrated her atten- 
tion on preparations in every field, is on the watch 
and can be ready at a minute’s notice.” 

In other words, let Europe give ear to the rattling 
of my ferocious tin sword. At first this mischievous 
nonsense was only a tedious comedy to watchers in 
the distant United States, but of late it has become 
sinister, this warped, dismal threat of a dictator 
slipping into megalomania. Ambassador Houghton 
was probably right when he admitted, indiscreetly 
enough, that Mussolini was feared and distrusted 
in every foreign office in Europe. 

Recently, an intelligent and cultured Italian sang 
to us a hynoptic saga praising Mussolini. But for 
him, it seems, Italy would now be a shambles, a Red 
terror. It was he, and he alone, who made Italy safe 
for property holders. He is the Man of Italy, ad- 
mired, loved, worshiped, and his only thought, his 
only wish, is for Italia. 

_ Well, granting all this, —and who are we to deny 
it? — we are still convinced that Italy would do bet- 
ter to stick to constitutional government and an 





efficient police force. The world is sick of wars and 
threats of wars, of bumptiousness, arrogance, and 
truculence. The inflamed nationalism of Fascism may 
provide a thrilling spectacle for the patriotic Italian 
patrician watching the stage-managed parade. But 
it inspires doubt, distrust, uneasiness in the rest of 
the world; it fans the ever-smoldering flames of 
hatred, envy, and malice. In Italy, Fascism corrupts 
the public conscience by exploiting the principle 
that two wrongs make a right. Outside of Italy, it 
preaches quite simply that wrong is right, and rattles 
its shining — if tin — sword. We have enough faith 
to believe that it cannot long endure. 


The Tediumometer 


A DOCTOR at Johns Hopkins has succeeded in 
determining the intensity of sleep by measure- 
ments of the subject’s resistance to a slight electric 
current. In one case this resistance varied from 
30,000 ohms when the subject was awake to 500,000 
when he was asleep. This method will be valuable 
in aiding physicians to distinguish between the 
refreshing slumber of health and various diseased 
conditions which produce stupor. But one also 
thinks of a number of what might be called social 
uses to which it might be put. Doubtless, there 
are degrees of boredom on the hither side of 
sleep which a‘sufficiently delicate tediumometer — 
if one may venture to coin a word — would measure. 
Let us suppose such an instrument installed at every 
public gathering, including both Houses of Congress 
and all dinners at which after-dinner speakers are at 
large. A dial in a prominent position marks the slow 
or rapid increase in the resistance of the audience — 
30,000 ohms, 50,000 ohms, 100,000 ohms, and so on, 
until, at a predetermined figure, the speaker is im- 
mediately ko or otherwise disposed of. One almost 
hates to think what such a device might do for 
American oratory. p 


Financial Pressure or Moral Suasion 


pRROM the heated debate in Congress over the 
Italian Debt Settlement one intelligent but 
thoroughly impractical idea has emerged. It is to 
the effect that confirmation should be withheld until 
Mussolini’s attitude toward the problem of disarma- 
ment has been made quite clear. Unfortunately, the 
progress of negotiations on this all-important sub- 
ject is sure to be slow. May 17 will see the opening of 
the preliminary disarmament conference, 'but effec- — 
tive agreements, dependent as they must be on the 
state of mind of Europe, cannot be anticipated for 
a year or more to come. The debt settlement, which 
after all is merely a negative blessing from Italy’s 
point of view, cannot or should not be delayed 
indefinitely, particularly as it has the unanimous 
approval of that very able body, the American Debt 
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Commission. However, the idea is one that should 
not be lost. Italy will undoubtedly wish to borrow 
more money in this country before very long. If the 
international bankers, who in the long view should 
make peace their primary aim, would only take this 
idea seriously to heart and withhold the positive 
blessings that are in their power to bestow until 
Mussolini has shown his hand, they could do in- 
finitely more than could the Senate by failing to 
ratify the present settlement. 


More and Worse Censorship 


R. WILL HAYS has bent a well-oiled knee 

to the clerical proprieties. At a recent banquet 

at the Waldorf Astoria in New York City, where 

clergymen and dramatists, uplifters and scenario 

writers dined comfortably together, Mr. Hays, ac- 

cording to published reports, stood at a military 
salute and made the following address: 

“The motion pictures are standing at attention 
for commands from the Federal Council of Churches 
in America. I pledge you, on behalf of my group, 
that no member of it will make a picture that does 
not square with the proprieties as interpreted under 
all circumstances by the committee on drama of the 
Federal Council of Churches.” As Mr. Hays, salut- 
ing again, sat down, he repeated: “The motion pic- 
tures stand at attention.” 

It is not surprising that the heavy curse of im- 
becility which weighs on the motion-picture industry 
should at the last have affected Mr. Hays’ alert, if 
small-town, mind. But it is, perhaps, surprising that 


so abject a gesture should have been possible on the - 


part of the fugleman of an industry which calls 
itself an art. Stupid and vulgar as our motion pic- 
tures are today, they do not need the censorship of 
a committee of clerics. If some pale wretch in Holly- 
wood has to trot around to the committee rooms 
with every picture shot on location or on the lot 
and ask, suppliant wise, “Is this proper? Is this 
quite pure?” the future of the silver screen is dark 
indeed. Common sense, decency, and restraint on 
the part of producers are more to be desired than 
committees of churchmen. In general, the motion- 
picture industry has been in the hands of vulgar 
moneygrubbers, to whom standards other than 
profits mean nothing. They have treated their superb 
opportunities with all the restraint of a drunken 
Cossack looting a Manchu palace. Our movies, with 
some honorable exceptions, have been base with a 
smirking baseness, hollow as Hollywood, false as a 
false front, ostentatious, tawdry, and mean. Aside 
from the technical excellence of their photography, 
they have had little enough to recommend them. 
But a thousand parsons, presbyters, priests, acolytes, 
and catechumens brooding over their pictures will 
hatch out nothing genuine and fine. They will 
merely give producers a chance to add another 


righteous and mighty line to the prologue of their 
superproductions — “‘ Passed by the Minister of the 
First Baptist Church of Duck Hill, Mississippi”’ — 
and thus guaranteed as a pure and beautiful work of 
art. The movies will not be improved by additional 
censorship. They must improve themselves. When 
public opinion, expressed at the box offices, con- 
vinces producers that shoddy is no longer in demand, 
they may decide to sell honest goods. Until then 
the leopards will not change their spots, in spite 
of Mr. Hays’ military gestures and protestations. 


Puncturing Phrases 


PRICELESS contribution tohuman expression 

is contained in two vernacular phrases still 
reasonably current in American speech. The first 
phrase is hortatory: “Be yourself!” The second 
is interrogatory: “What of it?” Neither phrase 
is rounded with the smooth politeness of .an ear- 
lier, more courtly day, but each has an amazing, 
if brusque, efficiency in performance. These little 
groups of words plunge like needles into the most 
impressively inflated balloons, and the balloons 
collapse immediately into shrunken, pitiable impo- 
tence. The most imposing edifice of hokum crumbles 
into dust and ashes before the personal skepticism 
of “Be yourself!” or the cold, biting impersonality 
breathing through “What of it?” 

Great, bulky masses of hot air are shucked off 
into limbo, large, empty protestations stilled, windy 
emotions yanked back to reality by these two 
splendid phrases. Imagine a young girl — a Flapper, 
not a “Bud” — listening to the puffing admirations 
of a wicked, fat, aged roué. In the old days, the 
Bud might easily have been in great distress.- 
“Really, Mr. Throgmorton,” one hears her say, 
“T don’t know what you mean. I think I must go 
find mama.” But how simple it is for the Flapper! 
Laughing lightly, but cruelly, she looks at the wheez- 
ing villain and murmurs: “Oh, be yourself!” The 
most brutal sensuality cannot persevere after that. 

“What of it?” we owe to the mordant talent of 
Mr. Ring Lardner, who advised it as a sure cure 
for the gabbing pests who make life dreary in 
Pullman smoking rooms. It is a phrase implying 
weariness, the hollowness of life, the illusion of 
enthusiasms. It is negative, while “Be yourself” 
is ironically positive. But it is a healthy acid, a cor- 
rosive which distinguishes dross from gold, which 
disdains the spurious and the superficial. As we 
listen to the bellowings and shoutings and bally- 
hooings that make up ninety per cent of American 
thought, it is well to remember these salty words, to 
drop on the shining surface which too often de- 
ceives the eye the three small drops of muriatic acid 
— ‘What of it?” And then, in most cases, we can 
throw the gold brick out of the window into the ash 
can and go cheerfully about our business. 
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(Keystone) 
ARTHUR (DaAzzy) VANCE Base RUTH Ty Coss 
Baseball’s greatest speed pitcher. Last Just a good left-handed pitcher until the Since 1905, he has been playing center field 
year he was judged the most valuable player. New York Yankees bought him from Boston for the Detroit Tigers. A brilliant career as 
in the National League by a jury of Brook- and discovered the slugging ability which batter, base runner, and fielder has made 
lyn-sport writers has made him the home-run king him baseball’s outstanding figure 
“PLAY BALL!” 
* e 
pry baseball and spring fever seem to go together. just what the word implied, a straight- 
Both are now in the air. Baseball players have spent arm motion rather than a swing. 




















Not until the National Baseball Asso- 
ciation had drawn up a set of regulations, 
and the public had paid fifty cents. ad- 
mission to see a New York team play 
Brooklyn, did the game become 

Americanized. Years of corruption 
followed in which the betting and 
bribing of players did much to 
discredit baseball’s national stand- 
ing. From a doubtful existence it 
was rescued by the first National 
League consisting of ten clubs. 
Its popularity was soon established; 
its great players became the idols of 
their country. In 1925 the total at- 
tendance or the games of the World 
Series was 282,830, and the receipts 
setting a new record were $1,182,854. 

Baseball, which yesterday was a 
simple outdoor sport, is today an im- 
mense business. Changes have come 
about in its rules and _ technique. 
erbockers encountered rivalry, Rules have been altered, and repeat- 


and then notwithstanding this a er edly the politics of the game have 
protracted period of practice they eh” is newanalionll 4 ., aroused public suspicion. Yet mar- 


weeks of training in the South and West to prepare for the 
season’s opening next Tuesday — weeks of hard work and sore- 
ness for veterans, of pride and hope for rookies, and financial 
anxiety for managers. Millions of fans have been waiting 
for a chance which April 13 will give them of cheering their 
favorite teams. With the coming of warm weather, base- 
ball again takes the lead as a national sport. 

Long ago things were different. It is edifying to think 
that the game which we cherish today, in spite of its 
ever-growing importance in the lives of office- 
jaded Americans, had rather humble beginnings. 
Playing ball dates back to the time of the 
Greeks and Romans, and later to a recreation 
which in England took the form of “‘ Rounders.” 
From Rounders baseball derives its origin. 
While America was being settled it struggled 
along under the names of Town-Ball, Three- 
Old-Cat, Four-Old-Cat, and Scrub. 

The first organization devoted to its fur- 
therance was the Knickerbocker Club of 
New York, founded in 1845. It was 
thirty years before the Knick- 





(Wide World) 






lost their first game in four innings player, but owes his success © velous are the feats performed 
to an upstart New York nine. to tong and faithful plodding upon numerous big-league dia- 
The rules of this contest pro- monds year after year. The history 
vided that the first team to make twenty-one runs of baseball is but a history of its players, of the exploits 
should win. A batter could be put out by having his ball of Babe Ruth, of Ty Cobb, and of the almost forgotten 
caught on the fly or on the first bounce, and by being hit days when Wee Willie Keiler picked his famous Baltimore 
or tagged with the ball on his way to base. Pitching was _ fly off the back fence and received “‘a rousing ovation.” 
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Rocers HornssBy HowarpD EHMKE 


The capable manager and second baseman of the St. Louis Cardinals. Who prefers to pitch for a light-hitting ball club of good 


Cobb has chosen him as the greatest hitter of all time. Hornsby bases fielders than for a heavy-hitting team whose fielding is 
his success upon his feeling of self-confidence loo. 


(Keystone) ' “ (Wide World) ¥ 
FRANK FRISCH Paso RoBies TRAINING CAMP 
The Fordham Flash is the popular Pirate pitchers and catchers loosening up their muscles and getting in 
second baseman of the New York Giants shape for a try at the 1926 World’s Championship 
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~The Fetish of the Ph.D. 


By Frederick L. Allen 


i Y son Richard,” said Thatcher, “tells me 
M that he wants to be a college professor.” 
“Good!”’ said I. 

“Perhaps it’s good,” replied Thatcher; “but to 
‘tell the truth, I’m worried.” 

“About finances?” I suggested. “Well, I don’t 
suppose I can blame you. Richard will be kissing 
good-by to all his dreams of wealth, if he ever had 
any. As a future college professor he had better 
begin to get used to cafeterias, balcony seats, sum- 
mer cottages with a minimum of plumbing, and 
planetary transmission; 


he will be saddled with 


to teach, and it is an intensely personal one. Look 
back at your own college career. Who were the 
men who gave you the most? Were they necessarily 
the men who knew their subjects in the greatest 
detail, who could write the most prodigious theses? 
If your own experience was anything like mine, 
they were rather the men who could, as it were, 
touch a match to something in you which was 

waiting to be kindled. 
“It made a great deal of difference to you, I will 
admit, whether you felt sure they knew what they 
were talking about; you 





them all his life. Why 


had no use for the pro- 
fessorial bluffer; but it 


don’t they edit the mar- 
riage service for the 
benefit of professors, to 
save them the humilia- 
tion of having to say, 
‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow’?” 

Thatcher shook his 
head. “That isn’t what 
worries me,” he said 


Does the training and research for the Ph.D. 
degree make the student lose sight of the teacher's 
real job? Is it a narrowing process, instead of a 
broadening one which should fit the embryo 
teacher to fire the minds of his future students? 
“Thatcher” thinks so, and ‘you may agree after 
reading his doubts. The author, for several years 
secretary of the Harvard Corporation, has had 
ample opportunity to collect the impressions 

contained in this challenging discussion 


made twice as much 
difference whether they 
could or could not reach 
your imagination with 
what they taught. One 
of the soundest pieces 
of advice given to me 
when I was selecting 
my college courses was 
not to pick subjects, 


quickly. “Richard isn’t 





thinking about finances, 

and I’m glad to have a son who knows how to thumb 
his nose at a roll of bank notes. No, what worries me 
is this Ph.D. business. Richard loves literature and 
loves teaching, and I hate to think that to secure the 
degree which is almost the imperative prerequisite 
of academic promotion, he must spend three or four 
years deliberately unfitting himself to be a teacher.” 

“But, my dear Thatcher,” I cried, “you’re mad! 
Don’t you realize what a valuable requirement the 
Ph.D. degree is? In this age of slipshod methods, 
short cuts, and bluff, in a country which worships 
the man who can get away with it, what would 
become of our intellectual standards if our univer- 
sities did not have one degree which absolutely 
demands thoroughness: which demands that a man 
shall not only know his subject from one end to the 
other, but shall show creative ability by writing a 
thesis setting forth the results of original research? 
Surely, you must admit that the Ph.D. is the 
best safeguard we could have against filling our 
faculties with half-baked, half-informed, unoriginal 
mediocrities.” 

“In theory, I admit it,” answered Thatcher. “In 
practice — well, I wish I were sure. The trouble 
with the Ph.D. degree is that it loses sight of the 
teacher’s real job. His real job —in a coilege, I 
mean; I’m not talking about graduate schools — is 





but to pick men. The 
subject, I was told, mat- 
tered very little; the important thing was to find 
a real teacher. Now, you may say that teaching is a 
gift, that it cannot be taught, and perhaps you are 
partly right; but I have an idea that to some extent 
it is an art, and I wish that the universities made 
an active effort to develop it, or at least showed 
more sense of its importance. 


“FTAHIS mistake doesn’t seem to be made in med- 
ical schools. Wise physicians realize that it is 
not enough for a student to know medicine; he must 
know how to deal with patients. What would you 
think of a medical school that gave no instruction in 
clinical work, that paid no attention to what its 
students did with their patients, that made them 
center their attention on theoretical courses and on 
experiments in the laboratory? I doubt if you would 
be particularly keen to have a graduate of that 
school for your own physician. As a matter of fact, 
that parallel is not strong enough. I said something 
about experiments in a laboratory. It is difficult to 
do experimentation in a medical laboratory which 
might not conceivably have useful results, whereas 
in many of the subjects in which candidates for the 
Ph.D. labor, their research is utterly futile.” 
“Thatcher,” said I in amazement, “surely you 
don’t hold the Philistine notion that we should 
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confine our research to what is of immediate practi- 
cal value! The glory of a university is the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. You must be aware that 
to confine research to matters in which immediate 
results may be obtained would be to hold back 
the progress of civilization. Isn’t it far better 
for scholars simply to go on extending the frontiers 
of human knowledge, confident that only thus can 
they help us better to know the world we live in, 
and provide a firm basis for the so-called practical 
discoveries of the future?” 


“TT AM glad you said that,” returned Thatcher 

with a smile. “It isa perfectly sound argument. 
But it is used to justify more bunk than any other 
argument I have met for a long time. I agree that it 
is a mistake to insist that experimental work shall 
yield immediate results. The physicist is exactly 
right in following out his theory to the bitter end 
without pausing to apply it, unpractical as the 
theory may seem until it is applied. But our aca- 
demic friends sometimes make a huge mistake in 
arguing from this premise to the ridiculous conclu- 
sion that every piece of research is as valuable as 
every other. 

“Suppose I, filled with a sudden zeal for investiga- 
tion, set out to count all the bricks in the sidewalks 
of New York. You would at once call this piece of 
research futile. Why? Because it has, and can have, 
no possible value to anyone. Yet if a candidate for 
the Ph.D. proposes to count the feminine endings in 
the blank verse of various Elizabethan poets, and I 
call this proceeding futile, my academic friends at 
once leap upon me and call me a Philistine, saying 
that ‘knowledge must be pursued without regard 
to practicality.’ 

“The reason why the physicist ought to go on 
laboriously collecting and analyzing facts to test his 
theory is because we have a hunch that sooner or 
later his theory may be of value to the human race, 
and that to turn aside from its verification would 
be to secure a temporary advantage at the cost 
of something that in the long run might be of 
immeasurably greater importance. The physicist 
whose sole idea is to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge is not claiming that every fact is exactly as 
important as every other; he is simply taking the 
long view. But Richard is going to be engaged, not 
in physics, but in the humanities, and the people 
who apply that argument of yours to the humanities 
are not taking the long view. They are using a good 
theory in defense of a policy of futility. 

“T wonder,” continued Thatcher, “whether 
our universities are not losing their heads over 
the scientific method. This is the age of science; 
the scientific man who makes a great discovery is the 
academic hero of our time, and even those who are 
working in the humanities seem to be trying to share 
his glory by making scientific discoveries of their 


own — in other words, by digging up facts. Now, the 
cold truth —in literature, for example — is that 
most of the facts worth digging up have already 
been brought to light. Of course there is always the 
chance of finding some forgotten masterpiece that 
may bring joy and wisdom to a new age; but as for 
the facts about dead authors and the statistics 
about their masterpieces with which some of our 
professors, in imitation of their scientific colleagues, 
seek to justify their academic promotion, many 
of these things will never be of any conceivable 
value to the race. Anybody can see that the man 
who takes a morbid interest in the private life 
of a living writer reveals more impertinence than 
artistic appreciation; we call him a lowbrow. Why 
do we call him a scholar if he takes a morbid inter- 
est in the private life of a dead author? Literature 
is not a science, it is an art; and many of the facts 
which are collected about it have no conceivable 
relation to artistic values. 


“TOOK at the subjects which are being offered, 


and approved, for Ph.D. theses today in 


American universities. When a man writes a thesis 
on ‘Isoxazoline Oxides’ or on ‘The Effect of Surface 
Charges in Vacuum Discharge Tubes,’ he may be 
contributing something of future importance. I 
don’t know what isoxazoline oxides are, but I won’t 
criticize them as a subject. But when he writes on 
‘The Dedication and Preface in English Literature 
from the Beginnings to the Restoration, with 
Special Reference to Literary Criticism,’ my only 
impulse is to groan; and when he actually spends a 
precious year or two of his life, and heaven knows 
how much of his energy, in preparing a thesis of 
several hundred pages on ‘The Position of the 
Unemphatic Object Pronoun in Old French,’ and 
actually presents this as an earnest of his ability 
to teach French literature to young men, I don’t 
know whether to laugh or to cry. Academic brick- 
counting — that’s what it is. Yet both these sub- 
jects which I have cited were used to secure Ph.D. 
degrees in American universities within the past two 
years, and are characteristic of the sort of idiocy 
carried on under the Ph.D. system in the name of 
scholarship.” 

“But suppose I grant all this,” said I, “will any- 
body force Richard to do this sort of piffling re- 
search? He is a sensible young man; will anybody 
stop him from choosing a sensible subject?” 

“I wish I were sure,” said Thatcher. “But pro- 


fessors with the Ph.D. virus in their systems have — 


their own idea of what is a sensible subject. They 
want something definite, scientific, full of facts — 
small, hard facts with footnotes to back them up; 
they want something that they can check up by 
looking up the footnotes. If Richard offered for his 
Ph.D. thesis, let us say, a series of burlesques of 
English masterpieces from (Continued on page 430) 
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Sweden Looks to Temperance 
By Gustaf Weidel 


put on the buyers’ list. 





HERE is a book 
in Sweden which 
enjoys a tremen- 


dous popularity among 
its million and more own- 
ers. No “‘Green Hat,” no 
“Constant Nymph” or 
any other hit of the sea- 
son can threaten its rank- 
ing place. It has a most — 
inconspicuous exterior 
and looks exactly like a 
pass book, yet to many 
it Is as precious as an 





With a Senate committee about to hear evi- 
dence upon recommendations to modify the 
Volstead Act, this article by the Commercial 
Attaché of the Swedish Legation in Washing- 
ton describing Sweden’s scheme for handling 
her liquor problem is of greatest interest. 
Since 1913, arrests for drunkenness in Sweden 
have decreased about 50 per cent and con- 
sumption of liquor has shrunk 37 per cent. In 
Stockholm cases of acute alcoholism in the 
hospitals have decreased 78 per cent. Of all 
male citizens over 25 years of age, 64 per cent 

are allowed to buy liquor 


If you are sufficiently 
honored with the com- 
pany’s confidence to be 
accepted as its customer, 
you receive, as a token, 
the magic book. It is 
more or less like a check 
book, with each of its 
checks usable for a pur- 
chase of liquor. The pos- 
session of this valuable 
-Motbok entitles you to 
fill your cellar with the 
most excellent brands of 








Aladdin’s lamp, for it 
enables them to fill their 


wine cellar with any imaginable kind of liquor at. 


a moderate price without violating any law. It is 
the famous “Motbok,” by which Sweden can be 
said to have successfully solved her prohibition 
question. 

The characteristic feature of the Swedish system 
is that it does not prohibit the selling of liquor. It 
attempts, instead, to limit the consumption of 
liquor by centralizing sales and by making the pur- 
chase of wine and spirits subject to a special license. 
Restriction, not prohibition, is thus the key to the 
Swedish system. In keeping with this principle the 
entire liquor trade is vested in a private company 
named “ Vinoch Spritcentralen,” which has received 
the exclusive right from the ; 
Government to deal in intoxi- 
cating drinks. It is only natural 
to suppose that a company 
which has the advantage of 
being the sole ruler of the liquor 
trade within the kingdom should 
reap an enormous harvest for 
the benefit of the shareholders. 
The company does make a nice 
profit— but to the advantage 
of the Government. In accord- 
ance with special clauses in the 
by-laws, the profits of the share- 
holders are strictly limited, and 
all surplus earnings go into the 
Government’s coffers. 

One can readily understand 
that the company need not 
solicit trade. On the contrary, 
its customers are thrust upon it, 
since the ‘average citizen, for 
obvious reasons, is anxjous to be 


(Wide World) 





Dr. IVAN BRATT 
Sweden's Liquor Czar whose system of re- 
strictions has put an end to excessive drink- 
ing. He believes in temperance rather than 
in total prohibition 


wine. But — and this is 

to many people a most deplorable fact — you 
cannot buy an unlimited quantity of spirits. Lovers 
of the so-called strong drinks — whiskey, brandy, 
gin, and the different varieties of liqueurs — fare 
otherwise. The legislative body is evidently con- 
vinced that the welfare of the country will best be 
served by putting a certain restraint on the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors; in pursuance of 
that idea it has limited the quantity of spirits that 
each citizen may buy each week or month from 
the company or from one of its branches. At present, 
the lawful maximum is fixed at four bottles per 
month. In other words, the average thirst for liquor 
is supposed to be amply satisfied by four bottles of 
strong drinks in about four 
weeks, supplemented by any 
quantity of French champagne, 
English port, German Rhine 
wine and Italian Chianti. The 
company’s catalogue offers a 
choice of 862 kinds of wine and 
263 kinds of spirits. It is a royal 
list, and the allotment can 
scarcely be called stingy. All 
purchases depend upon possess- 
ing the magic book. Whoever 
does not own that is debarred 
from buying any kind of liquor. 
A practical example will show 
how the system works: Suppose 
a man living in Stockholm sets 
out to quench his thirst in a 
perfectly honest, way. If he 
wants to do it with water, milk, 
or beer, there are no obstacles 
whatever in his way, for none 
of those fluids is subject to 
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restriction. But if he wants to do it with wine or 
spirits, certain formalities must be complied with. 
First he must make an application to the company, 
stating his name, residence, occupation, and so 
forth, just as he does when asking for a passport. 
The company in its turn verifies his statements, 
and if he is found to be a citizen in good standing, 
he is given a copy of the Motbok. From now on he 
is entitled to buy his supply of wine and spirits at 
the branch office nearest to his place of residence. 
If, on the other hand, the company finds that the 
applicant is not yet of age, or has been found guilty 
of drunkenness or of certain crimes or misdemean- 
ors during the past few years, his application will 
be refused. 


L exceptional cases, when there is reason to be- 
lieve that the lawful allotment is not sufficient to 
meet a special demand, the company can grant an 
additional quantity of strong drinks. Suppose, for 
instance, that a wedding is going to take place in 
the family, or that your boy in college has made a 
run of ninety-five yards for a touchdown. Most 
likely you will consider a month’s supply of liquor 
entirely out of proportion to the occasion. In your 
extremity you turn to the company, and if the 
company shares your opinion, permission will be 
granted for extra purchases. 

As a rule, only one member of a household re- 
ceives a Motbok, and men between twenty-one 
and twenty-five years of age are only allowed to 
buy liquor on a very limited scale. The book, once 
received, is its owner’s property for life and per- 
petually powerful — provided the owner does not 
overdo the use of alcohol and thus abuse his privi- 
lege. When he does that he forfeits the Motbok. 

Restaurants are subject to the same restrictions 
as individuals. Not so far as the general run of 
wines is concerned, but intoxicating drinks may be 
served only with regular meals, and then in a lim- 
ited amount — fifteen centiliters, at present. The 
restaurant keepers, if 
they want to obtain 
and hold the right to 
serve liquors, must 
bind themselves by 
contract to observe the 
rules. They are en- 
tirely shut off from any 
temptation to break 
the contract, because 
as soon as the sale has 
reached a certain point 
fixed by the company 
their profits automati- 
cally cease. 

The present system 
of restriction emerged 
from a general strike, 





A SwWEpDISH GOVERNMENT Liquor STORE 
In contrast to the old-time saloon it looks about as sociable as a bank. 
Here possessors of the coveted “‘ Motbok" may buy all the wine they 
want and enough spirits each month to satisfy normal wants 


and it was brought about quite unostentatiously 
through the organizing genius of Dr. Ivan Bratt, a 
famous Swedish physician. When a general strike 
broke out in Sweden in 1909, the authorities forbade 
all sale of liquor for so long as the strike should 
last — their idea, of course, was the prevention of 
all unnecessary disturbances. The strike lasted six 
weeks. The effect of that brief season of prohibition 
was a strong movement for the adoption by law of 
a system of total prohibition. Dr. Bratt opposed 
the movement; he tried to show that prohibition 
during the strike had been a success simply because 
private distilling, smuggling, and the numerous 
other evils that follow in the footsteps of a pro- 
hibition system had not yet had time to develop. 
He advocated in the place of total prohibition a 
system based, not on the principle of suppression 
by law, but on the principle of restriction and 
control. He and his followers succeeded, in 1917, 
in getting a law passed by which the “Bratt sys- 
tem” was virtually established in Swedish legisla- 
tion. In the same year he and his friends founded the 
above-mentioned “Vinoch Spritcentralen,” which 
acquired all the distilleries and all the private firms 
in the country that dealt in liquor, with the result 
that the company two years later actually founded 
the liquor trade monopoly. Later, this monopoly 
received the sanction of the Government, which, by 
a special law, granted the company the exclusive 
right to the liquor trade in Sweden. 


O far, the Bratt system, it is safe to say, has 
been a success, and the great majority of 
consumers do not consider their liberty encroached 
upon to any considerable extent. The comparative 
simplicity of the system works greatly to its ad- 
vantage. The plan does not cause much incon- 
venience; in fact, once you have received your 
Motbok, you have no trouble whatever in getting 
your liquor from a “system” shop close to your 
home. The very best brands will be available, and 
the prices are exceed- 
ingly moderate, despite 
a rather heavy tax for 
strong liquor amount- 
ing to fifty per cent of 
the purchase price. A 
glance at the com- 
pany’s voluminous cat- 
alogue reveals the fact 
that claret, bottled at 
the chateau, can be had 
for less than a dollar a 
bottle; whiskey (origi- 
nal) for $2.80, and 
champagne for less 
than $3.00 a bottle; 
port, sherry, and 
(Continued on page 431) 
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(Courtesy Wanamaker’s) 


New York, 1673 — a DuKE’s GRANT 


New York | Steps Skyward 


No historian has ever been audacious enough to not only must the pedestrian be considered; those 
suggest that ancient Babylon had a traffic problem, who occupy the building must be protected from 
or that the narrowness of her streets and their con- gloomy, windowless prospects. 
sequent darkening by overhanging skyscrapers Already, skyscrapers upon the island of Manhat- 
might have given rise to the adoption of the so- tan show the beginnings of the pyramid construc- 
called “stepped pyramid” style of architecture. But tion. Ramps and upper levels, balconies and 
if Babylon pushed her buildings and towers upward terraces are among the earliest harbingers of 
by a series of “steps” solely upon the dictates of New York’s altered sky line. Towers, permitted 
beauty, New York City has found that necessity by the regulations to rise as high as is commen- 
forces her to take a leaf from the notebooks of surate with safety providing they are based 
Babylonian architects. As the city’s real estate upon not more than one fourth of the building 
values increase, it becomes necessary to have more area, may soon be expected. It is a far cry from 
renting space per square ground foot if.a building the tiny group of Dutch huts which clustered 
is to return a fair rate of interest upon the original about the water front in 1673 to the sky-reach- 
investment. But if buildings are pushed up higher ing edifice of the future which is designed to take 
into the clouds, the sunlight is shut off from the maximum advantage of the zoning laws. 
streets, and pedestrians are forced to walk New York’s building problem is acute, and 
through gloomy cafiyons. the continual growth of the city makes it neces- 

In seeking a way to give sunlight to the streets sary that every inch of available space be 

and at the same time to erect buildings high utilized to the best advantage. Sanitation, 
enough to afford sufficient renting space to make health, and comfort are factors to consider, 
construction profitable — an adaptation of the and besides regulating against the height of 
old “stepped pyramid” has been found success- buildings without relief for sunlight, the laws 
ful. Zoning laws, the result of careful study, also restrict business to certain areas and se- 
have determined just how high buildings shall quester manufacturing projects in other local- 
reach before their walls are suddenly ities. Some of the more wealthy, seeking 
“stepped” back to give the sunlight a advantages of the country in the midst of 
chance with the dirt and smoke in the Manhattan’s roar, have constructed bunga- 
streets below. Generally, these regula- lows upon the tops of city skyscrapers 
tions are based upon the width of the where, with gardens, grass, and even, here 
particular streets which the pro- and there, a cow, they manage to for- 
posed building will face. In certain get the city and enjoy pure air and quiet 
zones, the walls may rise to two and which belong with rural bypaths. Some- 
one half times the width of the street, time, no doubt, the forest of skyscrapers 
and thereafter must be set back at will rise around them to destroy their 
regular intervals upon a slanting privacy, but for the present, at least, 
line or hypotenuse drawn from the they have solved the problem. For 
center of the street. Courts and other the less fortunate, crowding contin- 
open spaces are requirements in ues, but the zoning laws are doing 
some cases, depending upon the di- their best to preserve a good meas- 
mensions of the ground space. For ure of sunlight and air. 























(Courtesy Wanamaker's) 


A TOWER OF THE FUTURE 
An artist’s conception of the possibilities 
offered by the zoning laws 
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A MobpERN DEPARTMENT STORE 


The uptown store of Saks & Company, at Fifth Avenue and soth 

Stréet (at right), shows the application of the “step” in its upper 

stories. The resulting esplanades and balconies may some day 
become promenades for window shoppers 


A MaAxIMmuM OF LIGHT AND AIR 


The Hotel Shelton at Lexington Avenue and 4gth Street shows 

particularly well the peculiar construction necessitated by the 

new zoning laws. Light and ventilation are assured in every part 

of the building, and the ‘‘cut-back”’ construction gives the sun 
opportunity to reach the street 


(Photos on these two pages copyrighted by Irving Underhill) 





“THE HIGHER THE FEWER” 


Floor space becomes smaller the higher the building goes, but the 

needs of those who walk on the streets below or inhabit the lower 

floors of adjacent buildings are taken into account. This structure of 

the ‘‘loft”’ type, standing at Broadway and 38th Street, shows a 
nicely graduated use of the step 
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LookING NorTH ON PARK AVENUE 


Park Avenue has of late years become New York's smartest residence thoroughfare, and this particular corner 
at soth Street, showing St. Bartholomew's Church and the Ambassador Hotel, is a familiar one. Upper 
stories of the Ambassador take advantage of the stepped construction 


THE First STEP UPWARD 
Looking down 42nd Street, with the Liggett Building in the fore- 
ground and the Grand Central Terminal just beyond, showing New 
York's first overhead traffic route crossing 42nd Street 
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Lots oF RooM FoR EXERCISE 
On the opposite corner from the Liggett Building, the Hecksher 
Building rises up, the sudden thrust of its upper stories affording 
plenty of room for future planners to utilize in some new fashion 
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(Courtesy Wanamaker's) 
ON A STREET OF THE FUTURE 


An artist's solution of the traffic problem demands overhead walks and crossings for pedestrians with motors roaring beneath. 
Buildings in the background show the jagged, broken line of the stepped pyramid. 


(Courtesy Wanamaker's) 
APARTMENTS ON BRIDGES 


Apartments with ocean liners passing beneath them; apartments surrounded by terraced gardens that are built upon Manhattan 
masonry, these are the promise of the next twenty years 
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the Indian Ocean, lies the subtropical 

province of Natal, and there. live four 
fifths of South Africa’s 170,000 Indians, a nation 
unto themselves. Sons and daughters of a proud 
race, they are an unwanted people. 

Natal began to develop early in the Nineteenth 
Century. For miles it is an impenetrable jungle of 
oppressive heat and damp forest, a tangle of ever- 
green hills, streams, and waterfalls whose valleys 
are marshes of soft brown earth excellent for growing 
sugar cane, tea, and coffee. The © 


\ the very base of the Dark Continent, along 


Men Without a Country 


By Rebecca Hourwich 





and hedged in with restrictions, and because cross- 
ing the ocean was so radical a step that home ties 
had to be severed, the majority of freed indentured 
servants elected to stay in the country that was 
built of their sweat and sinews. And, as is the way 
of immigrants, they wrote home about this land of 
opportunity that sought workers, and their friends 
and relatives poured into the colony and spread 
thence into the other provinces. Many of them were 
experienced traders, and since the diamond rush to 
Kimberley in the ’seventies, the later gold stampede 
of Johannesburg, and post-Boer 
War reconstruction coincided 





early settlers laid out extensive 


with their arrival, they rode in 





sugar plantations, but they had 
not reckoned with the problems 
of labor. The native black 
inured to the climate works for 
the white man only under com- 
pulsion. As a worker, he was — 
then, even more than he is 
now — untrained, uninterested, 
and lazy. Enterprising planters 
determined to try a more stable 
labor market. Some say that 


the very existence of the prov-. 


Miss Hourwich, just returned 
from a survey of conditions in 
South Africa, tells a story of op- 
pression and broken promises 
toward the Indian population of 
that continent. Recent dispatches 
from London indicate Great 
Britain’s efforts to bring about a 
compromise by segregating and 
granting large tracts of land to the 
natives and Indians, but the Color 
Bar bill, already passed by one 
house of the South African Par- 
liament may nullify these efforts 


on the wave of fortune. 
Once free of indentured serv- 
ice, the Indian chose to work 


- “on his own,” for his lot as 


such a servant had been little 
better than that of a slave. In 
corrugated iron shacks, in 
windy grass huts, in hovels of 
disease, dirt, and miserable 
poverty, countless Indians hud- 
dled together, struggling to get 
a foothold in the new country. 


ince depended upon saving the 








Their standard of living was 





sugar industry. 

In 1860, by “official request 
of the colonies” and through arrangement with the 
Indian Government, between two and three hun- 
dred Indians were brought to South Africa as 
indentured servants to work in the sugar fields. 
Definite terms were made with the newcomers. 
They agreed to stay three years, later made five; 
they got free passage, board, and lodging for them- 
selves and their families, and ten shillings a month, 
with an increase of a shilling per month per year; 
at the end of their prescribed period of service they 
were to have the option of returning to India or 
remaining in Africa. If they remained, each male 
adult should have the full privileges of a British 
subject and a free grant of fifteen acres; if they 
chose to return after ten years’ service — five as 
indentured servants and five as freemen — their 
fare back to India should be paid. The sugar crop 
thrived. Fresh recruits joined the sweating army. 
The zealots of empire entirely failed to take into 
account the already chaotic ‘race situation born 
of European invasion of the black man’s territory. 
With lamentable lack of foresight they had intro- 
duced still another race into a cauldron of racial 
furies. 

Because economic activity at home was scant 





low indeed, but so were their 
wages, and they had been forced to exist in the same 
manner when their quarters were not of their own 
choosing. They saved and hoarded, leased a flower 
concession here, a stall there, a corner at the market, 
a trading site on the highway. Heavily laden ped- 
dlers walked for miles to the towns. But they were’ 
natural lovers of fruits and flowers; every inch of 
their soil was cultivated; they turned Natal into 
the garden of South Africa and made the garden 
yield them a pretty penny. From those beginnings 
they rose to practical control of the trade of Natal. 


HEN the turning point came. In 1898. parlia- 

mentary franchise in Natal was limited to 
Europeans. Natives who did not possess elective 
representative institutions at home were no longer 
placed on the parliamentary roll. A young lawyer 
of Natal, Mahatma Gandhi, went home to place 
before the Indian Government and public the 
grievances of the South African Indians. His 
efforts were followed so intently in South Africa 
that on his return a European mob met him at the 
docks and nearly killed him. The town of Durban, 
in a frenzy of mass meetings, stormed at the Gov- 
ernment to deport all Indians. 
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In 1899, when the Boer War 
broke out, these selfsame Indi- 
ans volunteered to fight for 
Great Britain, to whom they 
bore allegiance. Refused as com- 
batants, they organized and 
equipped a medical corps led by 
Gandhi, which saw service 
throughout the war. There 
stands in Johannesburg a public 
monument inscribed in English, 
Hindustani, and Urdu: 

Sacred to the memory of 
British Officers, Warrant Offi- 
cers, Native N. C. O’s and 
Men, Veterinary Assistants, 
Nalbands, and followers of the 
Indian Army, who died in 
South Africa. 1899-1902. Chris- 
tian, Mussulman, Zorastrian, 
Hindu, Sikh. 


With the cessation of Anglo- 
Boer hostilities dates the emer- © 
gence of Mahatma Gandhi as 
the acknowledged leader of the 
South African Indians, for the 
history of Gandhi’s development as the world’s 
foremost exponent of passive resistance is the 
most important chapter in Indo-African history. 
Since the Dutch of the Transvaal had imposed the 
greatest number of restrictions on the Indians, 
Gandhi in 1903 applied for and obtained the right 
to practice law in Johannesburg; it was from there 
that he henceforth directed the campaign to pro- 
tect Indian rights. In the Transvaal Indians paid 
a head fee for the privilege of settling; they 
were forbidden to own property, to travel without 
passes or to. walk on the streets after nine o’clock 
at night; their living quarters were restricted to 
certain locations. These regulations were similar 
to those imposed on the black natives. The Indians 
could enter the sister Dutch province of the Orange 
Free State only as house or personal servants, and 
those settled there were prohibited from owning 
property, the law becoming retroactive. Both 
colonies were determined to prevent the further 
entry of Indians to their territory. 

A plague ravaged the Indian locations in Johan- 
nesburg, which for sanitary reasons were burned. 
As a consequence, Indians scattered throughout 
the province, whereupon Europeans demanded 
their instant segregation and registration. At a 
mass meeting three thousand Indians, men and 
women, took a solemn oath of passive resistance to 
a law with which they were not in moral accord. 
In July, 1907, the official registration commenced. 
Ninety-five per cent of the Indians did not come 
near the registration polls, and several hundred 
were lodged in jail. Previous exemptions were 





MANILAL GANDHI 
Son of the famous Mahatma Gandhi and 
present leader of the Indians in South Africa 


withdrawn, and no other Indi- 
ans were allowed to enter the 
Transvaal. Indians who came 
from other provinces to aid in 
the struggle were arrested. The 
Transvaal Indians promised vol- 
untary registration provided the 
racial bar to entry were re- 
moved. When the Indians had 
registered the proviso was vio- 
lated and incoming Indians again 
debarred. Passive resistance was 
revived. In 1909 the delegates 
chosen to go to India and Eng- 
land to report this state of affairs 
were arrested as passive resisters 
and prevented from sailing. 

Passive resistance continued 
when Natal, Cape Colony, 
Orange Free State, and the 
Transvaal became, in Igio, the 
Union of South Africa. The 
British Government appealed to 
the colonies to repeal restrictive 
legislation, but in vain. The 
Government of India then re- 
fused all further indentured emigration to South 
Africa, and South Africa retaliated by not recog- 
nizing the legality of Indian marriages. 

In one blaze of desperate rage Indians throughout 
South Africa went on general strike. Thousands 
strong, they marched behind Gandhi to Johannes- 
burg to force the Government either to arrest thefn 
wholesale or to repeal all discriminatory laws. 
Gandhi was arrested, but the demonstration con- 
tinued. The head tax was repealed and, to preserve 
the status of the Indians already in South Africa, 
Gandhi pledged General Smuts, then Premier of the 
Union, not to protest a national exclusion act 
limiting further Indian entry to sundry profes- 
sionals and teachers. 


ANDHI had won. He had won, as Tagore 

wrote to him, “not through the bloody path 

of violence but of patience and self-renunciation.” 

Elated, inspired, Gandhi announced his intention 

of dedicating himself to freeing the Indians of India; 
he believed his work in South Africa done. 

Done? Now, in 1926, every pledge solemnly given 
him has been broken. Every Indian in South Africa 
has again been made subject to every discrimination. 
In Natal a measure has been introduced to deprive 
Indians of municipal. franchise. Their very trading 
licenses are now being issued through a commission 
from which there is no appeal, and whose avowed 
policy is to discourage “unnecessary traders.” 
Shorn of political status, they leave as a heritage 
to their children not even the trade that they built 
up with so much difficulty. A shamed, hounded, 
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and oppressed people: Twentieth Century men with- 
out a country. 

I asked an official Durban organization to put me 
in touch with the accredited leader of the anti- 
Asiatics. He delivered to me the elaborate diatribes 
of bitterness with which every visitor to South 
Africa becomes familiar. Then he said: 

“We have waited long enough for the Govern- 
ment to take action. In your great country you 
have an organization that would long since have 
settled this matter.” 

“To what organization do you refer?” 

“To the Ku-Klux Klan. We have patriots, too. 
We have four hundred men waiting now, anxious 


~ to get the call to take things into their own hands.” 


It was noon when I reached Phoenix, the Tol- 
stoyan colony from which wider activity called 
Mahatma Gandhi. We were met by his son. Manilal 
Gandhi is a youth of twenty-eight who lives there 
practically alone and edits, writes, sets up, and 
prints by hand an English-Hindustani weekly. 

On the little vine-covered veranda he told 
me of his father, whom he had visited but a few 
weeks before; of his training at Phoenix, which 
was once a flourishing school similar to its present 
successor in India; of his faith that the creed of his 
father will save the Indians of the world. It was easy 
to talk and laugh there in the sunshine. Evening 
came on. He recounted the bitter grievances of 


his race in the dispassionate tones of the philosopher: 


“|. . we are called coolies, sammies, scum of the 


earth. When we move into clean homes in pleasant 
neighborhoods we are accused of being upstarts. 
When we remain in hovels we are called the pitfall 
of African civilization. They deny us schools for 
our children, and when the poor Indians save their 
pennies to educate their children, they term us 
grasping, even dishonest, and not to be trusted .. .” 

As I was leaving I asked Manilal Gandhi, “What 
will be the future of the Indian race in lower Africa? 
Will the Indians mix with the black race?” _~ 

He showed as much feeling as one schooled in 
gentleness can. “We are Caucasians of an ancient 
culture,” replied Manilal Gandhi. “Intermarriage 
with the black savages is unthinkable.” 

He stood, a lone figure silhouetted against the sky, 
watching us out of sight. And then the Indian with 
me said: “I am glad you asked Manilal the question 
about black and Indian union, for he is one of those 
who will not face it. There is much intermarriage in 
the Cape. We fostered pride of race in our children, 
but we are helpless against the majority. When our 
generation is gone our children will place a value 
on themselves only so high, and no higher, than 
that placed on them by South Africa. Classed with 
the native, they may yet throw their lot in with 
the native. And when the brain of the Indian unites 


had 


with the brawn of the Zulu, let Africa beware! 


Hic Jacet —the Hick 


By E. R. McIntyre 


HAT has happened to the farmer of the 
Middle West who used to trim his beard 
on national holidays, who belonged only 


to the Masons and the Methodist Church, and who 
maintained a small herd of cattle partly for senti- 


mental reasons? What has happened to this un- . 


compromising yeoman, whose father fared overland 
in a prairie schooner, and who believed that nine 
o’clock of any evening was the proper time for 
winding the mantel timepiece and barring the 
homestead doors? The self- 


Behold! the rural renaissance! The most powerful 
public agencies of education and communication 
are devoted to its creed. What can the stubborn 
nonconformists do to dodge the steam roller if they 
deny the new cult of the cultivator? Their futile 
resistance sets them in the spotlight as horrible, 
decadent, archaic examples of the shiftless era of 
tilldge. 

If a few remnants of the passing order manage 
somehow to make pecuniary profits at the plow; 
that fact is relegated to 
the attic, while those who 








same national spasm for 
standardization, moderni- 
zation, and efficiency 


«e 


“join up” and ‘“‘come 


Gone is the day when the farmer could go across” in the accepted 


which has forced all the quietly about his affairs, studiously ‘‘mind- _ fashion have theirsuccesses 


once happy small-town ing his own business. 
merchants intolunchclubs McIntyre, editor of the ‘‘ Wisconsin Farmer”’ 


” 


displayed on the front 


Now, says Mr. 
porch of publicity. The 


andchambers of commerce and associate editor of the ‘‘Iowa Home- cow that is fed at a profit 
is driving the old-time, stead” for the past seven years, he is the bya mid-Victorian farmer 
bucolic, turkey-in-the victim of all sorts of cooperative schemes— in a shabby frame barn 


straw style of farmer from he must “join up”’ or be considered a hope- _ minus steel stanchions and 
a silo seldom gets the 


the smiling countryside. 


less back number 
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blue ribbon. The man who fails to mention the vita- 


min content of the milk that his herd produces is 


advised to take a course in advertising science or 
else to quit dairying. 


1 et farmer’s vocabulary is limited, we hear, un- 
less he speaks of amino acids, the metabolism 
element of minerals in rations, and the values of 
food and feeds in terms of fat soluble A and water 
soluble B. He must assume his own enhanced 
responsibility as an expert technician, and at the 
same time be held under ignoble suspicion as a ‘re- 
quent contributing factor to malnutrition, beriberi, 
ptomaine poisoning, trichina, hookworm, and rickets. 

“Hic Facet — the Hick!” is the legend graven on 
the monument of progress. 


a simple language filled with dynamic idioms and 
anecdotes redolent of the soil. The modern accepted 
agriculturist is taught to use terms which are semi- 
scientific or pseudocultured. It is all right to be 
trite and dull, these days, if you avoid the “Hey, 
Rube” phraseology. Sad to say, however, the renais- 
sance has smothered rustic originality to a large 
extent; the farmer adopts commonplace slang from 
the Tenderloin without any attempt at alteration. 
The country contents itself with trivial expressions 
borrowed from the city, because to create new dons 
mots would be undignified. We have seemingly 
outgrown the Lincolnesque epoch of verbal virility. 

The secret of the farmer’s change lies in his litera- 
ture, his lessons, and his environment, which are 
all directed at one objective, 
namely, to convince him that 





Nowadays, the farmer is a 
gentleman in the latest mean- 
ing of the word. Do not con- 
fuse him with the awkward 
rube who eked out an existence 
in the days of ear muffs and 
husking bees. Alfalfa today is 
a legume, not a mark of hir- 
sute paternal majesty. The 
Gillette has got many a goat, 
and even the female of the 
rural species waits her turn at 
the barber shop. Appearances 
count, says the converted 
countryman; whereupon, ven- 
eered with outward culture, 
he attends the chamber of 
commerce banquet, and there 
is extolled and defended — 
and too often paternalized 








he is a business man, a capital- 
ist, an executive; that he is a 
cog in a machine well oiled 
with efficiency and equipped 
with a regulation self-starter, 
°-! hot spark, and steadyclutch — 
g| by all means, the clutch! 

Open derision is the share of 
him who feels an inherited 
hankering for the sentimental 
things of the soil, or who, per- 
haps, has held on to a few 
legends and customs that were 
cherished by his misguided 
sires. Hemmed in on the one 
hand by lunch clubbers and 
demonstrators, and shamed 
into submission on the other 
hand by the grubbing labor of 
foreign-born neighbors, the de- 








and whipsawed into political 
cordwood. 

Woe to the conscientious ob- 
jector in agriculture who per- 
sists in growing whiskers or 
wearing overalls to the bank, or who feebly inveighs 
against lip sticks and road-house parties! There is 
no use in his trying to prove by the album of his 


New England ancestors that they were gentlefolk in. 


spite of linsey-woolsey, hickory shirts, and Greeley 
whiskers. His forbears were “frumps,” and his 
cause is lost. 

Under the spell of the rural vocabulary that must 
be adopted for the sake of caste and commerce, 
our poor stuttering objector gives way aghast. 
Herein lies the true reason why the stage comedian 
of today seldom makes a tremendous hit with the 
Si Plunkett brand of monologue. He is presenting 
a type which many of us are trying hard to live 
down. Verily, the cracker-barrel congress lives 
chiefly in the imagination of the “‘colyum” conduc- 
tor, and even that versatile genius must search old 
files for local color. The founders of farming used 


(From “Scribner's Magazine"’) 
“THe FARMER WHo Usep To Trim His 


BEARD ON NATIONAL Ho ipays” 
Sketched by F. Oper 


scendant of the original settler 
finds it increasingly hard to 
keep his individuality. He tells 
himself feebly that he lives on 
the old homestead because he loves it. Right well 


’ he must know, by this time, that his only mission 


on earth is to “produce economically” and “market 
codperatively.” That has been repeated so often 
that it is bound to be true. 


HE cannot escape it. His mail box is daily 
stuffed with the printed slogan. Demonstrators 
invade his corn field and spoil his peace with talk 
of acid phosphate and marl. His own farm, as well 
as all the farms in his bailiwick, are bored, blasted, 
mapped, and checked. His kine are scoffed at by 
societies of registration and discounted by the 
State. He accepts at last the obvious fact that life 
is a race for profits, and that he who owns the land is 
but a timeserver for the ultimate consumer and 
a trustee for unborn generations. 

It is urged that farming be made a highly serious 
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business. Some reformers want it to develop into a 
machinelike drag of precision and precept. They are 
utterly Calvinistic, declaring that there is no room 
for such antics as barn raisings and husking bees. 
Have work and diversion, sweat and sentiment, we 
wonder, no companion parts in the duty which the 
made-over agriculturist owes to this high-geared 
age? The plowboy who stops plowing to hunt for a 
bird’s nest should not be entirely replaced by the 
new model who stays away from the swimming 
hole to fit prize calves for the Rotary junior 
round-up. Youth can improve without growing 
impoverished. In the process of becoming stand- 
ardized are we going to lose altogether certain 
worthwhile standards? 


HE literature, lessons, and environment that are 
aimed at the elevation of the submerged farm 
sentimentalist culminate in the craze for organiza- 
tion. Organization is universal and inescapable. 
By the same token, it is far easier to get joined up 
promiscuously in agriculture than to stay organized. 
Battering down the walls of farm isolation was 
the earliest movement toward rural amalgamation. 
That was the reason advanced before the hectic 
days of the pool, the exchange, and the ironclad 
contract. It was the social urge, mixed with Populist 
politics, that created the earlier propaganda socie- 
ties, with a little pomp and mystic ritual thrown in 
for good measure by such sober agencies as the 
Grange. In those innocent days of pioneer farm- 
welding there was little to alarm the provincial mind. 
A joiner had all the freedom of a church member or 
a lodge brother — that is, he could be circumspect 
or ritualistic, as the case might be, at meeting times, 
and do as he pleased in the intervals. He was merely 
a recruit in the parading home guard while the battle 
was attended to mostly by Congressmen. But since 
1918 the deadly do or die gas attacks have been 
rolling into the trenches. Hence, the farmer’s drill 
sergeants have set harsher tactics for the producers 
to master and for the home guard to muster under. 

This is the age of technical aid to farm advance- 
ment. The higher the cost, the better the service, 
is the theory. For example, take the lawyer’s part 
in the new era of farm solidarity. Time was when 
attorneys were avoided except in dire cases of line- 
fence wrangles; or at the dramatic hour of making 
deeds, mortgages, or wills. The old order saw in the 
attorney an individual friend or enemy, but never 
an overmastering agency that must enter into all 
personal affairs of barter and trade. 

Collective bargaining and commodity sales sys- 
tems are the pet terms with the farm economics 
crowd. In.either of these systems the business and 
contractual attorney is on top of the restless heap. 
He is the Grand Kleagle of the Korn Kob Klan. 
Author and arbiter of their weighty contracts and 
testamentary documents, the skillful commercial 


lawyer wins if they win, and loses nothing if they 
fail. Equally at home in all phases of the game, 
he eases clients into pools and bureaus, and just 
as cheerfully officiates at their economic obsequies. 

Other conspirators against the rural peace of 
mind are department chiefs, publicity harriers, 
budget makers, and similar brothers of botheration. 
They are bent upon dinning the get-together 
rivets into the temple of farm security. And pre- 
ceding them all, like John the Baptist, come the 
gaunt and unquenchable zealots of soil salvation — 
the paid and free-will organizers! 

I have a friend in that class. He is not small of 
vision or picayunish. He will not dabble with the 
school district or the township or the county; 
he intends to organize the farmers of the world. 
He will first separate them by commodities and 
weld them together with the aforesaid legal help. 
Then he will proceed to federate the commodity 
groups for righteous revenge upon middlemen and 
special privileges. He is not concerned with men, 
mind you, he is thinking of the goods, the moneys, 
and the markets, and for quite a spell he will not 
awaken from his trance. During this period many of 
his good neighbors who do think of men have 
drifted in and out of various farm organizations, 
and are neither wiser nor sadder for it, albeit some- 
what robbed of repose. 

That all this pressure and persuasion is part of a 
well-meaning conspiracy with no ulterior motive 
behind it, we have no doubt. The farming business 
is sick, the conspirators say, and the clinic must 
prescribe. If the farming business expires, it shall 
not be for want of good treatment and advice. 


N every hand intolerant friends lecture the con- 

tented reactionary and lose patience with 

him. But many of the palliatives that they offer hint 

of bitter bile. So the conservative provincial mind 

hearkens to the voice of Sancho Panza and cares 

not to spur his spavined Rosinante into the bold 
tournaments of trade. 

Granted that he is a back number, a drag on the 
road to progress, an echo of the banished past — 
still, mindful that the likes of him made our country, 
we pause to give him obituary and decent burial. 
He lived in an age of hand planters, sheet-iron 
stoves, horse-drawn vehicles, and other miseries, 
and yet was not openly rebellious or frequently 
peevish. His place is taken by the uproarious, 
much abused and luxury-loving yeomen, who must 
have action and plenty of it. 

In some remote places the old-timer dies hard. 
He is tougher and more resistant than he has any 
right to be. How many more cussings, campaigns, 
and calamities will it require to change “‘The Last 
of the Mohicans” into one of the six best sellers? 
When will the last contented farmer disappear 
from the good green earth? 
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Jazz in High Places 


bling wildly about crowded, torrid 
Harlem cabarets, turning. frenzied 
cartwheels on the stage of the Emporium 
Opera House, strutting in mechanical 
precision up and down Tin Pan Alley, and 
whining sentimentally through the mil- 
lions of radio horns that sprout in every 
cranny of these United States. That is, 
after all, an old story. What is more novel 
and more amusing is the sight of jazz, with 
its spangled, gaudy skirts turned sedately 
inside out and the purple confetti shaken 
from its tousled hair, sitting demurely 
- under the classic chandeliers of Carnegie 
Hall. For jazz, the latest American fad, 
is no longer content with revolving dance 
floors and movie orchestrations. It has 
entered the young portals of “American 
Art.” Therefore, it would scarcely have 
elicited the tired lifting of a cosmopolitan 
eyebrow if there had appeared one morn- 
ing a poster announcing the next program 
of the Schola Cantorum in this wise: 


Jit is rampant everywhere — tum- 


Part I 
George Gershwin’s “Requiem in Blue” 
(Scored for thirty saxophones, four cowbells, 
eight wood rattles, two Chinese drums, three 
duck calls, eighteen whistles, and a few voices.) 


Part II 
Irving Berlin’s “Easter Lily Moon” 
(Arranged for sixty sweet sopranos grouped 
about one stalwart tenor.) 


Yes, jazz is bearing the full brunt of 
American sentimentality, which is doubt- 
less very advantageous to any real art form 
that may be developing in obscurity. 


OME faddists lay the cause for this 
mammothencouragement to the belief 

that jazz is distinctly American. As a mat- 
ter of fact, isolated from all false connec- 
tions with the negro spiritual and defined 
in an elementary and inelegant fashion, 
jazz is nothing more than the emphasis 
of syncopation on the primary and sec- 
ondary accents of a measure and the re- 
eee | use of the triple arpeggios in the 
bass before the principal accents of the 
measure, which phenomena can scarcely 
be called typically American in view of 
Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavichord” and 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsodies” — to 
say nothing of the Spanish rhythms. 
This style has been used by composers of 
almost every generation. Of course, the 
monotonous construction of an entire 
composition in the jazz idiom is American, 
or perhaps it were nearer the truth to say, 
New Yorkese and Chicagoean. Even here 
the bizarre combination of instruments 
is not original, but owes much to Debussy 
and to those disciples who follow his 


By Mitzi Kolisch 


harmonic trend. So much for j jazz and its 
original “American technique.” 

As for the argument that jazz is the 
spirit of America, that is another error — 
unjust as fallacies usually are. Jazz may 
express the garishness of an amusement 
park on pay day, the subway rush at twi- 
light, or the girl with the canary-colored 
hair stumbling about in the fat arms of a 
clothing manufacturer at some popular 





(Keystone) 


PauL WHITEMAN 


Famous “jazz king” who was among the 
first to attempt adaptations of popular dance 
themes to more pretentious ends 


supper club. Jazz may express the bel- 
lowing Loop, with the elevated sending its 
shrieks into the thick Chicago air. But 
how much of the desolate dignity of our 
prairies and the austere beauty of our 
mountains does jazz express? How far 
does it indicate drowsy Southern villages 
where days spring up and wither away 
like grass, or New England districts with 
quiet farmers trudging from simple house 
to hard fields and back again — their 
rugged lives moving steadily from sowing 
to reaping? Perhaps there is no such thing 
as portraying a nation realistically in 
music. Wagner did not express an actual 
Germany; rather, he re-created a poet’s 
ideal of Germany. 

However, John Alden Gargustinee at- 
tempts to give the symbol of modern 
American life in his ballet “Skyscrapers,” 
recently produced with striking Robert 
Edmond Jones settings at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The music, which did 
not cling too tenaciously to jazz strictures, 
did reflect the fevered restlessness and 
iron force of a gigantic city, though it 
touched nowhere on that emotional beauty 
by which the most abstract and impersonal 


of truths are lifted into that Olympus 
called, in an impoverished world, “art.” 
Within the next few seasons we may 
expect to see, wedged in between “Pag- 
liacci” and “Lohengrin,” the very newest 
and shiniest of jazz operas, for Otto Kahn 
intimated more than a year ago how 
sweeping and all embracing was the 
attitude of the Cazzaza régime toward all 
deserving American composers, whether 
they hail from the Littlefield Musical 
Conservatory or from Broadway. Arthur 
Hopkins has already negotiated for his 
own jazz opera, which is to be written by 
W. Franke Harling, whose “A Light 
from St. Agnes” gave the natives of 
Chicago something more than the menace 
of the Black Belt and the whereabouts 
of Ben Hecht to discuss. Mr. Hopkins’ 
choice was a wise one —and perhaps 
after hearing Gershwin’s flimsy little 
“135 Street” contraption, the only one. 


F “A Light from St. Agnes” is any 
indication of Mr. Harling’s attitude 
toward the use of jazz in opera con- 
struction, his view is by far the sanest of 
all those writing in that style, for in his 
work he uses jazz, not as an expression 
of a nation or a phase, but as the keynote 
of a character. The “jazz character” in 
Mr. Harling’s opera is Toinette, a sodden, 
drunken product of the New Orleans 
underworld. The vile revelry in which she 
passes her life may easily be expressed 
by the vulgarity of jazz as we under- 
stand it today. But even here this woman 
is no more typical of America than is the 
bedraggled creature who straggles about 
the docks of Vera Cruz. 
Jazz can, it is true, depict the tawdri- 
ness and the helter-skelter rush of our 
national life, but America is more than 


a strapping swaggerer and a dashingly - 


pretty girl doing the “Charleston” in the 
shadow of a two-hundred-story edifice 
built on a solid mountain of dollar bills. 
America is the young conquerer, weary 
already of the poppy land of material 
plentitude which he has created, and 
looking with shy, eager hope toward 
another planet where gold is sound and 
color, and power is loveliness of form and 
phrase. And builders toward that dream 
are such men as E. A. Robinson, Eugene 
O’Neill, and James Branch Cabell. Jazz 
has nothing i in common with those men, 
and yet they are an expression of the 
groping and the real struggle of the 
nation. The composer who will express 
this must have at his command more 
humor than exists in the shallow giggling 
of jazz, and a grandeur and wisdom to 
which jazz will forever be blind. 
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OUR TIMES: THE UNITED STATES, 
1900-1925. I. THE TURN OF THE 
CENTURY, 1900-1904. By Mark 
Sullivan. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1926. $5.00. 


Ti rise and declension of the popu- 
larity of Admiral Dewey provide 
the material for one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in this singularly inter- 
esting book. “‘There were two parties,” 
says Mr. Sullivan, “to the series of epi- 
sodes: one was Dewey; the other was the 
American people. If one of the two must 
stand in history as being, so far as this 
series of episodes is concerned, a little ab- 
surd, it is the American people.” 

The very scheme of the book is sug- 


gested in this statement. Indeed, a good 


motto for the volume would have been 
Emily Dickinson’s lines: 

The show is not the show 

But they that go. 

Menagerie to me 

My neighbor be. 


The fact is that all of us who passed 
through the earlier stages of our existence 
before the year 1900 are a part of the me- 
nagerie. It is a little disconcerting to find 
personages and circumstances, like the 
advent of Bryan, the first appearance of 
“horseless carriages,” and the vogue of 
songs like “Down went McGinty to the 
bottom of the sea,” regarded in a per- 
spective entirely historical. One need not 
be an “Old Parr” to reflect with a certain 
surprise that the coming of jazz and radio 
and woman suffrage and prohibition — 
all seeming hardly nearer than the things 
of 1900—have also become historical 
topics, reserved for treatment in the later 
volumes with which Mr. Sullivan will 
bring “Our Times” down to 1925. 


IS réle in this book is that of the 

philosophic journalist. The book con- 
sequently produces the impression that 
one might receive from a composite of the 
American daily press of 1900 and there- 
abouts read under a magnifying glass. 
The editorial pages of the best newspapers 
of the period have their counterpart in 
Mr. Sullivan’s admirably conceived and 
written chapters on Roosevelt, Bryan, 
Dewey, Gorgas and the heroes of the 
yellow-fever fight, and in other sustained 
treatments of large topics. Here the philos- 
opher, detached, impartial, sagely inter- 
preting, is at his best. But the journalist 
is not solely an editorial writer. He must 
figure also as a news gatherer, a purveyor 
of cartoons, a disposer of the infinite 
mass of miscellaneous items relating to 
the daily life of his community. 


A Close-Up of History 


A Review by M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


Here Mr. Sullivan displays both the 
merits and the shortcomings of the jour- 
nalist, and the very fact that he reveals 
them both confirms the parallel between 
his book and the magnified yet concen- 
trated newspaper. His industry has been 
enormous. From the widest range of 
sources he has assembled significant bits. 
A keen sense of contrast has guided him 
in arraying them to exhibit the startling 
changes in values and relations of every 
kind that have come to pass within twenty- 
five years. But the work does not always 





(Courtesy Chas. Scribner's Sons) 
MaArK SULLIVAN 


escape those signs of haste and “journal- 
ese” which are more to be condoned in a 
city editor than in the author of so sub- 
stantial: and valuable a work as this. 

For it is really a book of the highest 
value, stimulating and suggestive to the 
student of our strange civilization. What 
separates it from most historical produc- 
tions is its assumption — a valid assump- 
tion — that everybody is potentially such 
a student and at the same time, if he hap- 
pens to be an American, a fragment of the 
material under consideration. He looks in 
a glass, and goes his way remembering or 
forgetting, according to his nature, what 
manner of man he is. The book may well 
lead to all manner of speculations as to 
what manner of man his successor, say of 
1950, may be. One of these speculations 
will entice the thoughtful into the whole 
question of leadership. It can hardly be 
felt that the prospect for the immediate 
future is bright. Take these sentences of 
Mr. Sullivan’s as a starting point for 
reflection: 

“Roosevelt, Wilson, and Bryan during 
the greater part of this quarter-century 





supplied America with its political leader- 
ship. In them the people personified their 
convictions, visualized their aspirations. 
Then within a single year all three passed 
off the scene in one way or another, and 
left America with a lack of accepted 
leaders, which accounted for much that 
happened thereafter.” 

To this statement in the body of the 
text Mr, Sullivan adds a footnote, calling 
attention to the corresponding loss of 
“outstanding leaders” in the fields of 
journalism, religion, and education. “The 
passing of so many accepted spokesmen,” 
he says, “in the various fields of public 
thought, the rather sudden poverty of 
leadership after great riches, was one of 
the striking phenomena of the times.” 

The disturbing element in all this is that 
the leaders of an earlier day passed their 
formative years under conditions which 
the acceleration of life on every hand is 
rendering almost obsolete. Will the new 
world, which had its beginnings, as Mr. 
Sullivan’s book reminds us, even before 
1914, afford new methods of training for 
the new leaders? Or have the occasions 
for leadership grown so vast and compli- 
cated, and at so much more rapid a rate 
than the human capacities which hitherto 
have dealt with them, that in the future 
we shall have to make shift without 
leadership of the old sort? These are 
questions to which we may well have to 
stay for an answer until 1950. 


EANWHILE, here is Mr. Sullivan’s 
book: not a prophecy, but a record. 
As previous historians have found in the 
dry bones of old account books, bills of 
lading, and ships’ papers the skeletons on 
which departed modes of life could be 
reconstructed, so he has delved to good 
purpose in the Sears-Roebuck catalogues 
of years when the pages now given over 
to automobiles and their fittings were 
devoted to buggies and horse blankets. 
Like scientists who have studied the 
dodo, he studies the nearly extinct 
Newfoundland and pug. They come to 
life with the songs, jokes, fads, and 
fashions that marked the dawn of a new 
century. On the vanished spectacle Mr. 
Sullivan turns an eye the more justly 
appraising because of its humorous 
shrewdness. Let the philosopher-journal- 
ist speak in illustration at the last for 
himself — whether more as philosopher 
or as journalist the reader will decide: 
“Bryan used to repeat what his ene- 
mies said with a smile and manner that 
was subtly designed as half-way between 
Christ forgiving his persecutors and John 
L. Sullivan showing himself a good sport.” 
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H. L. Mencken writes: 


“T have read it with im- 

mense interest, and en- 

joyed it unflaggingly. 
His books have solid 

substance in them and a 

fine dignity.” 

—The American Mercury. 


Sinclair Lewis writes: 
“‘*Pig Iron’ has power, it 
has reality, the characters 
live, and in a most re- 
markable manner one sees 
the organic growth not 
only of the whole city but 
of all theland during these 
crucial years which have 
changed America from a 
provincial land to a world 
nation.” 


John Bakeless writes: 
“Tt is unquestionably 
gripping. It tells a very 
human story in a very 
human way... . But 
‘Pig Iron’ is something 
more than a fine novel 
and something quite dif- 
ferent. It is one more bit 
of evidence that America 
is growing up and apply- 
ing a mature judgment to 
life on this amazing conti- 
nent. "’—The Independent. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Toward the Flame. By Hervey Allen. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HE revival of publisher’s and public’s 

interest in documents of the Great 
War is evidenced by this admirable 
transcript of real experience by an infantry 
lieutenant in the A. E. F. He tells us noth- 
ing that is new or startling about the war, 
but he gives us with genuine fidelity a 
narrative of life and death in 1918. This is 
a real achievement. During the war it was 
almost impossible to write of the great 
struggle without unreality, without at 
least overaccenting some part, some fac- 
tor of it. Cheery, humorous books were 
written about warfare; dreadful, morbid 
books were written about warfare; in- 
tense, uplifted, emotional books were 
written, and stodgy, staff-officer, chess- 
board-military-science books were writ- 
ten, all on the same subject. But very, 
very few authors contrived to present 
their subject simply and truly, without 
heroics or hollow humor or gloom. Mr. 
Allen belongs to the small group of honest 
realists, and his book is worth just about 
five thousand war books by, let us say, 
Mr. Coningsby Dawson. He does not keep 
shouting at us, “War is horrible, War is 
funny, War is Hell, War is the outcome of 
capitalism.” He tells us simply his own 
experience, and we do the rest. The result 
is the best “war stuff” yet written by an 
American author. 


e* * * * 


Keller’s Anna Ruth. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


Tiss ad principal merit of this book is 
its fidelity to life. The plot, in places, 
is not wholly convincing, but the various 
characters and their atmosphere and 
background are wrought of reality. Anna 
Ruth, a sort of wood anemone rooted by 
mistake in a back lot, is a lovable figure. 
Fate, aided and abetted by her family, 
tries hard to snuff her out. The story of 
how, in the nick of time, she saves her 
spirit from extinction has strong appeal. 


** * * * 


Fustice Walk. By Constance Smedley. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The 
Dial Press. $2.00. 


OR business reasons a man with 

Puritanical ideas and a small-town 
viewpoint is compelled to leave the village 
where he has always lived and move to 
London. He finds himself in Chelsea, the 
famous artist quarter. “Justice Walk” is 
the street and also the allegory for he 
learns to see good in many people and 


‘ things he had formerly despised. The 


story is charmingly told in his letters to 
the woman he loves. Besides writing to 
her of his own life he writes of a brave 
woman whom nobody understood and of 
how she dies and leaves a will which alters 
the lives of all who knew her. An unusual 
plot and excellent character portrayal. 


ese *£ * & 


Roughly Speaking. By H. C. Witwer. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


R. WITWER is the Paul Whiteman 

of American prose. This volume 
of sophisticated slang from the lips of a 
beautiful blonde telephone operator in a 
New York hotel jazzes with brisk synco- 
pation, and then dies down into heart 
throbs of an obvious frankness and sim- 
plicity. It is all straight stuff and it is all 
so satisfactory. The pages sparkle with 
salty modern crystals. Frank, realistic, 
clear-eyed, Gladys Murgatroyd surveys 
the Manhattan scene, tastes life with a 
knowing tongue, and writes her confes- 
sions with no illusions but with a saving 
sense of humor — and the result is almost 
too good to be true. No girl was ever 
quite so epigrammatic as Gladys, but it 
is worth while to see how cleverly she 
says the lines that Mr. Witwer has put 
in to her mouth. 

** & * & 


It’s Not Done. By William C. Bullett. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


Lr the scope of this novel, in the reality 
of its characters, in ‘the dramatic 
intensity of its development, Mr. Bullett 
has achieved an outstanding success. A 
family of Philadelphia aristocrats are 
worked out to their ultimate disillusions 
in these modern days. It is a story of 
frustrations, of life conquering ideals, of 
the slow disintegration of codes, of love 
gone cold and wrong. All this is strongly, 
tensely done; the effect is impressive. 
The reader has the sense of following a 
genuine living tragedy. Like most modern 
writers Mr. Bullett tramples through the 
reticences. He says right out what elder 
novelists still feel forced to imply. But 
this inruption into the intimacies of his 
characters is so frank, and in a sense so 
well mannered, that it is in no way dis- 
turbing to the reader. There is no snigger- 
ing or snuffling or rooting in Mr. Bullett’s 
analyses of domestic arcana. He states 
facts; he does not — as so many do— 
gloat over them. 

In only one way is this novel uncon- 
vincing. The description of society, of the 
men and the clubs and the dinners in 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
Bric. GEN. MERCH B. STEWART 


He succeeds Maj. Gen. Fred W. Sladen 

as superintendent of the United States 

Military Academy at West Point. 

General Stewart was chief of staff of the 

first New England division of draftees 

trained at Camp Devens for overseas 
service 


Settlement is the principal occupa- 
tion of the Senate, with Senator 
Reep Smoot of Utah leading the fight for 
its acceptance. His colleagues are not so 
: rone to concur in Senator 
eeemaianee Sunbi's feeling that the 
settlement should be ratified; there are 
objections in which Senator Rosinson 
of Arkansas, Democratic floor leader, 
plays a large part, and so far, the fate of 
the measure is in doubt. ; 
There is little question that the attitude 
of the Italian Premier, Benrro Musso- 
LINI, has turned several of the Senators 
against him, and in his maiden speech in 
.__ favor of the settlement on 
ie 25, Senator Smoot 
warned against allowing political con- 
siderations to influence the vote. “‘Every 
Senator,” he said, “‘has a right to form 
his own opinion. My only hope is that in 
so doing they will not be misled into false 
considerations. Do not pay heed to polit- 
ical arguments, do not turn the work of 
this bipartisan debt commission into a foot- 
ball of party politics. We are not con- 
cerned,” he continued, “with Italy’s 
internal or European politics. Mr. Mus- 
SOLINI’s aspirations for the Italian people 
have nothing to do with the question we 
are called upon to decide. We are con- 
cerned solely with a business problem — 


R's ICATION of the Italian Debt 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


an international business question. Look- 
ing at the facts, the economic and finan- 
cial elements in Italy as they now are and 
as they are likely to be for the coming 
years, does the settlement arrived at 
represent a fair effort on the part of Italy 
to meet her obligations to the United 
States and its citizens?” 

The question, believes the Senator from 
Utah, should be answered in the affirma- 
tive. But others, notably Rosinson of 
Arkansas, REEp of Missouri, and HowELt 
.__ of Nebraska, hold different 
The Negative Views. Senator Rosinson, 
in particular, objected during the long 
debate on March 30 to Senator Smoot’s 
insistence that the present settlement 
represented as much as might be expected 
from Italy. “To drive a bargain of settle- 
ment and justify it on the ground that it 
represents the maximum amount which, 
under the most favorable circumstances 
possible, may be obtained, is not char- 
acteristic of the spirit which should 
prompt the representatives of this Gov- 
ernment in the settlement of war debts,” 
he stated. Senator REED of Missouri, 
coming to the aid of Senator Rosinson, 
offered a resolution to refer the whole 
matter to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, directing its members to inves- 
tigate Italy’s capacity to pay, together 
with the amount of private American 
loans to Italy. Later developments indi- 





(Keystone) 


cate that the question may be referred 
back to the Senate Finance Committee 
for examination and a further report, a 
move which would undoubtedly preclude 
the possibility of a vote being taken at 
the present session. Senator Epce, in 
supporting immediate ratification, stated 
that as “a business man” he regarded the 
settlement as in every way desirable. He 
admitted that it represented a discount 
upon the total loans to Italy of about 75 
per cent, whereas the discount to Eng- 
land represented only 18 per cent; but he 
stated that opponents of ratification 
would have to prove that Italy could pay 
more than 25 per cent of the total before 
criticizing the terms of the present 
arrangement. 

Meanwhile, in Italy on March 28 was 
celebrated the seventh birthday of Fas- 
cism. The largest celebration occurred in 
Rome, where Premier Mussouin1, after 

: reviewing a parade of 50,000 
— Black Shirts, gave a ring- 
ing speech in which he de- 

nounced opponents of Italy’s “rebirth” 
and urged his countrymen to discard 
too-ready optimism and the traditional 
careless thought that accomplishment 
came with the first effort. Italy must put 
its shoulder to the wheel in order to 
realize the ideals of Fascism, he stated. 
Throughout the nation occurred similar 
celebrations and acclamations of Fascism, 


Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd inspecting the giant Fokker which he will use in his 
Arctic trip. The 'plane is equipped with three Wright 200 H. P. motors and can make 125 
miles per hour 
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but none of the speeches recorded pos- 
sessed any sort of application to things 
outside Italy, unless it might be Musso- 
LINI’s pronouncement, “We all, and in the 
first place, I myself, attach no importance 
to what is said and printed abroad. It is 
quite logical that the international world 
of democracy, liberalism, and Masonry 
and plutocracy without a country should 
be against us.” 

After a fight which has lasted for more 
than a year, the nomination of THomas F. 
Woop tock to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was finally ratified by the 
Senate on March 26 by a 
vote of 52 to 25. The size of 
Mr. Wooptock’s majority 
was little short of amazing, considering 
the strong opposition toward him. At least 
some part of it may be accounted for by 
the fact that the vote was taken with the 
Senate in executive session, and, although 
the figures were given out, the roll call was 
kept secret. The logical conclusion is that 
some of those who in public opposed Mr. 
Woop ock’s appointment to the Commis- 
sion voted for him behind the Senate’s 
closed doors. A five-hour debate preceded 
the vote, in which Mr. Wooptocx’s al- 
leged “Wall Street” connections were 
rehearsed with bitterness. The new ap- 
pointee takes the place left vacant by 
Mark W. Portrer. His nomination was 
first sent to the Senate by President 
Coo.ipcE on January 26, 1925. The 
Senate failed to confirm it, and after 
adjournment had been taken, President 
Coo ince gave him a recess appointment 
which continued until the convening of 


Woodlock 
ins 





(Keystone) 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 


Former Chancellor of the Exchequer who 

agrees with Winston Churchill, present 

Chancellor, that the United States is 

responsible for war debt difficulties because 

she refused to adopt a policy of all-round 
cancellation 


(Acme) _ 
Early signs of spring. Harvard rowing crews put over their shells for the first time this season 


the sixty-ninth Congress. Last December 
his nomination was again sent to the Sen- 
ate, and the vote on March 26 marks the 
end of the long struggle. Mr. Coo.ince, 
in nominating him, stated that he had 
been led to do so by Mr. Wooptock’s 
expert knowledge of railroad financing. 

The question of paying claims of 
American citizens against Germany rising 
out of property damage during the war is 
again up for settlement. Representative 
OcpEN Mixts of New York 
presented in the House, on 
March 29, a bill which would authorize 
Treasury bond issues to pay American 
citizens, the Government being reim- 
bursed for this expenditure by annuities 
from Germany paid under the Dawes 
Plan. The bill presented by Representa- 
tive Mi.ts was drawn up by the Treasury 
and represents that Department’s solu- 
tion of the problem. It also more or less 
places the Treasury on record as opposed 
to the plan of selling German property 
now held by the Alien Property Custodian 
to discharge the claims. A Mixed Claims 
Commission has been at work reviewing 
claims of Americans against Germany and 
of Germans against the United States. 
American claims are said to total about 
$190,000,000. 

On March 25, the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, by a vote of 10 to 
1, decided to report to the Senate that 
SmitH W. Brooxuart of Iowa was de- 

,.  feated by Col. Dantet F. 

90 ie Sreck in the elections of 
November, 1924, and that, 

therefore, Steck should be given the seat 
held at present by Brooxuarr. Although 
the matter has not yet been presented to 
the Senate, it is expected that the Upper 
House will sustain the committee’s recom- 
mendations. With BrookHarT ousted, 
the Iowa primary scheduled for June 5 


War Claims 





will undoubtedly: see a wide split in the 
Republican ranks, since BRookuart has 
announced his intention of seeking the 
Republican nomination at that time. If 
he does, he will oppose the veteran Senator 
ALBERT Bairp CumMINS, dean of the 
Senate. Cummins, who years ago was 
reckoned a radical, has become strictly 
regular in his tendencies, and a primary 
in which he was opposed by BRooKHART 
would see a definite cleavage along radical 
and conservative lines. BROOKHART un- 
doubtedly lost the Iowa election — if it is 
conceded by the Senate that the contested 
ballots which show Steck to have been 
the victor by 1,420 votes are to be counted 
— because he declared openly his support 
of the Presidential candidacy of the late 
Senator La Fo.ttetre. Many Republican 
regulars turned from him after this avowal 
of insurgency to vote for STEcK. 

The danger of any sort of serious trouble 
with Mexico arising out of our State 
Department’s contention that the new 
land and petroleum laws are retroactive 
and confiscatory seems to 
be obviated by a reading of 
the regulations covering the 
operation of these laws published in the 
Official Gazette at Mexico City on March 
29. Clause 18, the final one in the list, 
bears out the contention of President 
Ca.tes of Mexico that the laws in practice 
would be seen to be neither retroactive 
nor confiscatory. It states in full: 


Mexican 
Situation 


Conforming to Article 14 of the Con- 
stitution of the Republic, none of the dis- 
positions of the law or these regulations 
will be applied retroactively to prejudice 
any person, 


Thus ends, apparently, a controversy 
which has waged back and forth between 
Mexico City and Washington, threaten- 
ing at times to end in withdrawal by the 
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United States of the recognition granted 
the OpREGON Government in 1923, follow- 
ing the close of the PaynE-WARREN nego- 
tiations. These informal conversations 
straightened out points of difficulty, 
principally relating to Article 27 of the 
constitution of 1917, which seemed to 
prejudice certain rights and holdings 
acquired previous to the promulgation of 
the constitution. A verbal understanding 
was reached between the Mexican and 
American participants in the conversa- 
tions that Article 27 should not be applied 
to any individual or corporation which 
had acquired its holdings previous to 
1917; whereupon recognition was granted. 
But the new land and petroleum bills, 
just promulgated at Mexico City, seemed 
to apply to aliens holding land before 1917 
as well as to those who had acquired their 
property subsequent to that year, and led 
to Secretary KELLocc’s protests and an 
exchange of notes. As yet, no official com- 
ment has been issued from the State 
Department upon the regulations, and it 
may be that the requirement that for- 
eigners shall consider themselves Mexican 
citizens in relation to their property 
holdings — that is, shall not appeal to 
their own Governments from decisions of 
Mexican courts — will cause further cor- 
respondence with Mexico. 

But if the difficulty over the land and 
petroleum laws has been solved, the reli- 
gious question raised by Mexico’s en- 
forcement of another decree of the 1917 

ame constitution — that no alien 
eee al should engage in religious 
teaching in Mexico — is still 
causing a certain amount of dissatisfac- 
tion. Representative Joun J. Boyan of 
New York has introduced a resolution 
into the House requesting President 
Coo.ipcE to sever diplomatic relations 
with Mexico until that Government alters 
the law in question. Before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mother 
MarcaretT SEMPLE, Superior of the Con- 
vent at Cozeacan, who was deported be- 
cause she refused to discontinue religious 
teaching, told of conditions which had led 
to her expulsion. She urged that Represent- 
ative Boyian’s resolution be favorably 
considered, stating that no Govern- 
ment could stand in Mexico without the 
support of the United States, and that if 
the CattEs Government realized that 
withdrawal of recognition by the United 
States would be the price of continuing 
the expulsion of alien religious teachers, 
the law would be speedily altered. Ambas- 
sador SHEFFIELD, she said, had urged her 
to tell her story in full to America. 

April 5 is the date chosen by the Byrp 
North Pole Expedition to set sail from 
New York Harbor upon the quest which 

Lieut. Commander RicuarpD 

oa E. Byrp, leader of the par- 
ty, hopes will take him 

and Lieut. Froyp Bennetr to the 
North Pole. A notable group will be on 


hand to wish the party well, including the 
sponsors, Vincent Astor, EpseE-- Forp, 
and Joun D. RockereE_ter, Jr. The Ship- 
ping Board vessel, Chantier, leased for 
the expedition, will carry the explorers to 
Troms6, Norway, the first stop, from which 
they will proceed to King’s Bay, Spitsber- 
gen, the first base. From there, Com- 
mander Byrp. expects to fly to Peary 
Land, a distance of about 400 miles, from 
which the hop to the Pole will be made. 
Capt. Roatp AmunpsEN and LincoLn 
ELtsworts, who expect to fly the diri- 
gible Norge from Spitsbergen to Alaska, 
across the Pole, have raised the Norwe- 
gian flag upon their ship 
sepeaten and have proceeded by rail 
to Spitsbergen to take care 
of arranging for supplies and the housing 
of the craft. Captain Nosixe, who will 
pilot the big semirigid, will fly it from 
Rome, where it is now quartered, by way 
of England to Norway, so that the Norwe- 
gian people may have an opportunity of 
seeing the craft. From there, it will pro- 
ceed to Leningrad and then on to Spitsber- 
gen, from which the take-off for Alaska 
across the Pole is to be made. 
Indications that wets in Congress are 
bent upon forcing the prohibition issue 
were given in both House 
and Senate on March 26. 
In the Senate, Senator EpcE 
of New Jersey offered a joint resolution to 
permit voters to express at the November 


Referendum 


elections their views with respect to modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. “The purpose 
of this resolution,” explained Senator 
Epce, “is to provide a method for secur- 
ing a national referendum on modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act within 
constitutional limits.” Senator Epce also 
mentioned the newspaper poll which 
drys have challenged as wet propaganda. 
Taken by 425 newspapers throughout the 
country, this straw ballot shows a senti- 
ment of five to one in favor of modifica- 
tion. Senator Epce stated that although 
he did not believe, as drys charge, that 
prohibition defenders had not voted, 
he was perfectly willing to give them a 
legal opportunity to express themselves 
upon the matter. His resolution has been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee for 
study. 

In the House, Representative Lintut- 
cum of Maryland brought forth figures to 
show how much enforcement is costing 
the country. Prohibition is costing the 

_— Federal Government more 
than $33,000,000 a year, he 
charges, in addition to the $53,000,000 
actually invested in enforcement work. 
The Coast Guard’s share of enforcement 
work has been $14,560,011, that of the 
Treasury Department $10,635,685, and 
that of the Department of Justice, $6,000,- 
ooo. Yet even with this large expenditure, 
he points out, prohibition is not being 
enforced. 
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The “difference” in Swedish life and cus- 


t= toms are as refreshing to the ennuied 
<a traveler as a drink la a mountain 
=Y spring. Here is a land that is not over- 
x2 traveled, whose people are unspoiled and 
eS hospitable, where national costumes are 
ean still worn and Viking relics are lovingly 
=F preserved. 

2 The midnight sun, bathing the Northern 
oes) nights in a twilight glow, adds its spell to 
SS the scenes of beauty and romance. Every- 


‘s SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS ¢, 


S| TravelInformation Bureau, 52VanderbiltAve.,NewYork | 





where are new viewpoints, new. experi- 
2, in this “Land of Today and Yester- 
ay. 


Only 8 dove from New York, by Swedish 
American Line or the continent. Low-cost 
student tours. 

The traveler returning from Sweden “S 
brings a beguiling narrative of an unique os 
tour. Plan now to give yourself this rare 
treat — secure booklet “Swedish Summer 
Tours” from any travel bureay or 
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TRANSIENT RATES 


The Fetish of the Ph.D. 


(Continued from page 412) 


Chaucer to the present day, and did his 
burlesque superlatively well, he would be 
showing not only a knowledge, but an 
imaginative understanding of those mas- 
terpieces, and might possibly produce 
something worth reading. But imagine 
offering a series of burlesques for a thesis! 
What would the professor say? ‘This is 
not serious work.’ It advances no facts 
which can be examined under the micro- 
scope; you cannot decide whether it is 
a good performance by using any sort 
of academic yardstick. Suppose André 
Maurois had offered ‘Ariel’ as a Ph.D. 
thesis on Shelley? ‘Ariel’ is undigni- 
fied, it is almost a novel, it is perhaps 
not wholly accurate, and M. Maurois 
does not cite authorities for every other 
sentence. Suppose H. G. Wells had 
offered ‘The Outline of History’ as a 
thesis? He would have had the faculty up 
in arms over the question of what it was 
a thesis in; and undoubtedly before he 
began it he would have been told to con- 
fine himself to treating a smaller field 
and exhuming facts about it that nobody 
had ever thought of exhuming before.” 
“Wait a minute,” said I. “You were 
talking about the Ph.D. system. Now you 


are talking about the narrowness of the 
professorial mind. Aren’t you merely 
indicating what everybody would take for 
granted —that in college faculties as 
elsewhere men are human and inclined 
to take a narrow view of their subject?” 

“Possibly,” said Thatcher; “but I 
believe you are confusing cause with 
effect — the effect of the system itself. 
Do you wonder that many of these men 
are narrow? They have been forced for 
long years to concentrate their attention 
on a tiny part of the great field of knowl- 
edge, and have been suffered to disregard 
the rest. They have been positively en- 
couraged to wear blinders. Do you wonder 
that the profession attracts narrow minds? 
I know men who have wanted to go into 
college teaching and have turned aside 
because they felt that in the process of 
getting ahead they would become intel- 
lectually nearsighted and their imagina- 
tions would shrivel up. When I hear peo- 
ple lamenting, as I sometimes do, the low 
quality of candidates for the profession 
today, I wonder if it is not really attract- 
ing the sort of candidates to which its 
present system of training is best adapted 
— small, careful, timid men ignorant of 
everything which educated citizens of the 
world should know outside of their own 
small acre of specialization. 

“Richard will be asked,” continued 
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insight.”— Christian Science Monitor. 

“Gay... frank ...sprightly."—The New York Times. 


cAt any bookstore, two volumes, $7.00. 
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Thatcher, “to spend three or four years 
in a library prying out facts for his Ph.D.; 
and meanwhile what will become of 
this passion of his for touching off in other 
men the fire of the love of literature? 
“Oh, yes, he will be permitted to teach. 
They will let him correct themes and con- 
duct classes in elementary composition. 
But how much will they care whether he 
teaches well or ill? Will they visit his 
classes to test his work? Will they en- 
courage him to know his men outside the 
classroom as well as in? Will they try to 
keep alive his interest in the whole 
pageant of modern life in which he and 
his students are participants? Some of the 
professors may, but I am afraid they will 
be the exceptions. Those who have his 
destiny in their hands will probably be 
indifferent to his work as a teacher, will 
argue that any man who knows his sub- 
ject can teach it, will distrust his 
fraternizing with students as a sign of im- 
maturity, will expect him to mimic their 
owlish solemnity and share their view 


- that undergraduates are an unfortunate 


incumbrance on the academic machine; 
they will urge him to put his main atten- 
tion on what, with unconscious irony, 
they will call his ‘ productive work’ — as 
if there were anything more productive 
than work with human material. 

It is hard enough to bea real teacher 
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under any conditions. The deadliness of 
the academic routine will tempt Richard 
overwhelmingly to do this year on a given 
day just what he did last year; to see in 
the class before him only a collection of 
immature minds, a dull, pedagogical prob- 
lem; to forget that they are a group of 
individuals, each unique, each full of 
promise in his own way, and some of them 
ready for him to touch the match that 
will kindle them. But it will be harder still 
to be a real teacher in a place where the 
atmosphere and the older men about him 
conspire to make him a pedant.” 

_ Thatcher paused, and there was a 
moment’s silence. 

“What are you going to do, then?” 
I asked. “Advise Richard to go into 
business?” 

“NO!” said Thatcher explosively. “I 
shall tell him to go ahead. I shall tell him 
that he is lucky to want to be a teacher. 
But I shall also tell him never to forget for 
one minute that he is up against a system 
which, however excellent in theory, will 
in practice do its best to cramp his mind, 
stifle his imagination, and dry up his 
human understanding; and that if he 
really wants to succeed in his high task 
he must fight the fetish of the Ph.D. 
every day of his academic life.” 





Sweden Looks to 
Temperance 
(Continued from page 414) 


Madeira for seventy-five cents a bottle, 
and so on. 

The explanation of this happy state of 
affairs — first-class merchandise to be had 
at a low cost — is partly due to the fact 
that the company, in its capacity of sole 
importer, has every opportunity of getting 
favorable prices when it places its large 
orders on the market. On the other hand, 
there is no temptation for the company to 
increase the selling price of liquor above a 
reasonable sum, since the shareholders can 
get only a fixed normal dividend because 
the surplus goes to the treasury. The 
revenue to the Government from the sale 
of liquor represents considerable amounts. 
For example, in 1922 it reached a total of 
more than $4,000,000. 

The Swedish people have, so to speak, 
passed judgment on the Bratt system. 
About three years ago a plebiscite was 
organized on the question of total prohibi- 
tion, in which fifty-five per cent of the 
voters participated. The result was a 
close victory for the nonprohibitionists — 
that is, for the men, because the majority 
of the women were on the dry side. Dr. 
Bratt himself lays emphasis on the fact 
that experience alone can prove the value 
of his system, and that the practical appli- 
cation of the plan, rather than the law on 
which it rests, will decide its success. 

The Swedish system must be regarded 
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as strictly national in scope, without any 
pretense whatever of being a patent on 
the solution of the prohibition problem. 
Whether or not the system can be applied 
in other countries it would be exceedingly 
hard to say. It must always be borne 
in mind that the Bratt system is par- 
ticularly adapted to the conditions 
that prevail in Sweden, and in its plan 
and workings takes into consideration the 
various traits and characteristics of the 
Swedish people. 





Suggestions for Classroom Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Swepen Looxs to Temperance. The liquor 
problem in America is, despite its age, a vital one. 








From One Sentence To Millions 





On Marcu 10, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after halfa century, 
$0,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. | 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Sirice that first cal! untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man.can say to man 
has been carried to a distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 
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Students hear prohibition discussed everywhere; 
their views are formed largely by the opinions they 
hear expressed at home, and a thorough airing of 
these views in a classroom discussion will prove not 
only stimulating, but productive of much possible 
good. Let the students prepare for such a discussion 
by spending two or three weeks collecting newspaper 
and magazine articles bearing on prohibition. These 
clippings — of which there will doubtless be a sur- 
prising number — can be arranged in a scrapbook 
under various headings, such as Foreign Views on 
Prohibition, Statistics, Arguments Pro and Con, and 
so forth. (These books may be as ambitious as the 
individual students care to make them.) The pupils 


may then be asked to study this article on the © 


Swedish Temperance System with a view to the 
possible adoption of a similar plan by the United 


- States. Class discussion can be led by the teacher, 


who should, of course, be thoroughly posted on all 
phases of the subject, ready to turn the attention of 
the group to any point not brought up by the 
students themselves, Votes on the opinions held 
by the students before and after the discussion will 
add to the general interest. In collecting data on 
this topic, do not overlook the statistics given in 
the editor’s box which accompanies this article. 
Men Witnout a Country. 1. Locate on the 
map Natal, Kimberley, Johannesburg, Durban, 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, Cape Colony, 
Phoenix. 2. Identify or define indentured servants, 
zealots, Mahatma Gandhi, Rebecca Hourwich,Boer, 
retroactive, segregation, passive resistance, retali- 
ate, Tagore, Tolstoy, discriminatory, municipal 
franchise, diatribes, Manilal. 3. Write the story of 
the settlement of Natal by the Indians in the 
words of (a) an indentured servant, (b) the sea 
captain who brought the settlers to Africa, (c) an 
influential planter, (d) a native Zulu chieftain. 
4. Write an imaginary description of a South 
African landscape. 5. Tell the story of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s efforts in behalf of the oppressed Indians. 
6. What is the relative advantage of passive resist- 
ance, as opposed to active resistance, in a case such 
as this? What might have happened had the Indians 
attempted violence? 7. Describe the present status 
of the Indian in Africa. 8. What is your reaction to 
the last sentence in this article? 9. Discuss the 
significance of the title. 
Hic Jacer—tuHe Hicx. Hie Facet — the 
Hick is particularly interesting for the freshness 
and vividness with which its ideas are phrased. 
Half serious half humorous, Mr. McIntyre, .: 
painted a striking picture of the change that thas 
come about in the farming ideals and customs of 
America. Note especially the author’s happy choice 
of specific details which together build out of mere 
facts a living personality. As an exercise, try 
paraphrasing a portion of the article, ysing as few 
novel words and figures of speech as possible. This 
will reveal at once those phrases which make Mr. 
McIntyre’s article delightful. The following version 
of the first paragraph will illustrate my meaning: 


What has become of the long-bearded, religious, 
Middle Western farmer, who kept cows because 
he liked to? What has happened to this obsti- 
nate son of a pioneer, who believes in going to 
bed early? The up-to-date efficiency methods 
which have modernized the merchant are like- 
wise doing away with the old-time farmer. 


When the students have treated in a similar manner 
other passages in the article, let them, without 
referring to the magazine itself, try to expand their 
own paragraphs, in an endeavor to add those de- 
tails which make for interest. 
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famous Rye Beach. For details write Miss Killpartrick, 31 
Westminster St., Lowell, Mass. 
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John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
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(Continued from page 426) he calls Chester- 
bridge, smacks of something never quite 
known on land or sea. A little too much 
swank is openly expressed by people sup- 
posed to be well bred. A touch of the 
smart Aleck, a certain know-it-allness, 
disfigures the author’s casual comment 
on public affairs. “See how much inside 
stuff I know,” he seems to cry in certain 
chapters. These are criticisms of manner, 
not of content. Emotionally, humanly, 
the book is as sound as a dollar. In 
construction and sustained vigor it is a 
cumulative and powerful document. Judg- 
ing by this novel, one may indeed look 
forward with confidence to fine creative 
work from his hand. 


* * * * * 


The Lure of the Sea. Edited by F. H. Lee. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HIS anthology of graceful fragments 

in verse and prose includes passages 
from Conrad, Masefield, Kipling, and 
some thirty other writers. The selections 
have been made with careful regard for 
appropriateness of material rather than 
for abstract literary qualities — which is 
quite as it should be. The contrasts of 
thought and expression are the contrasts 
of the sea itself. 


** * * * 


The Blight of Asia. By George Horton. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.50. 

R. HORTON has been for thirty 
years Consul and Consul General 

of the United States in the Near East. 
His experience, culminating in the capture 
of Smyrna by the Turks in the fall of 
1922 and the subsequent destruction of 
the city, has left him with definite ideas 
on the subject of the “unspeakable Turk.” 
He sees the Turk as the chief Antichrist 
on earth; the nation cannot and will not 
change itself or be diverted from its bitter 
opposition to Christianity or its wish to 
exterminate the Christian ‘minorities in 
Turkey. Mr. Horton is obviously sincere 
and deeply moved by what he has seen 
and experienced. In this book the reader 
has to take a good deal for granted; the 
author does not reénforce his account of 
the atrocities in Smyrna with much docu- 
mentary evidence; but the story is con- 
vincing, nevertheless. ' 


* kK K * 


The Letters of Thomas Manning to Charles 
Lamb. Edited by G. A. Anderson, 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


S a rule, Charles Lamb destroyed the 
letters that he received, but he 
made an exception in the case of Thomas 
Manning. The latter was one of those 
amazing Englishmen who crop up in every 
generation, capable, highly intelligent, 
human, who’'do the most wildly romantic 
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things in the most matter-of-fact way. 
He was a distinguished scholar and 
mathematician, a world traveler, and the 
first European to reach the forbidden city 
of Lhasa in Tibet. His letters are pleas- 
ant, easy, droll, full bodied. The book is 
beautifully printed and is in every way a 
delightful volume. 
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The volume contains forty paintings 
by Giotto, Fra Angeli ico, Duccio and other 
Primitives reproduced in four colors and gold. 
Itis known everywhere as the most beautifully 
illustrated and printed story of Jesus that has 
been published. A number of copies were 
soiled in printing. It may be only one or two 
pages, but as they cannot be offered as perfect 
copies at the regular price of $17.50, they may 
be had while they last at $9.25, delivered free. 
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Chekhov's Works, 5 vol., cloth, $12. Ibsen’s Works, 
12in > vols., $13. Ingersoll’ 8 Works, 12 vols., $25. 


or our elaine and S page porrionmsa Ideal 
Book Co., 722 East 18ist Street, New York City. 
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parcel post (special return carton) anywhere in 
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Next Week = 


NEW ENGLAND NUMBER 


On April 17 THE INDEPENDENT is publishing a special 
‘New England Number which will be larger and better 
than any issue which has yet appeared under the 
present management. 


Among the many authoritative articles 
dealing with New England will be: 


NEW ENGLAND: A Case of Industrial Maturity By John S. Lawrence 
The president of the New England Council diagnoses basic conditions. 


NEW ENGLAND’S SICK MAN: Agriculture By W. S. Rossiter 
Declining farm acreage; waning production; failure to take advantage 
of opportunities —an eminent statistician analyzes the farm census of 
New England. | 


SUPERPOWER IN NEW ENGLAND’S FUTURE _ By Frederick S. Pratt 
A careful survey of the development of superpower as a factor in New 
England’s solution of her problems. 


NEW ENGLAND AS A PLAYGROUND By Hon. Ralph O. Brewster 
The Governor of Maine discusses the possibilities of New England as 
a recreational center 


AND 


Six other articles, dealing with Marketing, Finances, Transportation, 
Education, Industry, and Forestry in New England. 


You cannot afford to miss this number. If you are 
not already a subscriber, we suggest that you make 
use of the coupon below at once to assure yourself 
the pleasure of seeing this issue. 


’ 
THE INDEPENDENT THE 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Please enter my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT | I n d e p e nN d e n t 
! 
| 
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for one year commencing with the New England Number A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FREE OPINION 
of April 17. I inclose $5, in full payment. 
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